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For the Companion. 


CRONIN’S GAL. 


It was a still, clear, cold night in the heart of 
the Maine woods. Mary Cronin drew her frayed 
shawl closely over her head and shoulders as she 
closed the door softly and stepped out into the 
night. She was very tired, for the day’s work 
had been hard, and her invalid mother had needed 
more care than usual. 

The dishes had been washed, and the table re- 
set for breakfast; the pail had been filled at the 
ice-encircled spring on the mountain road, her 
mother’s gruel made, her bed smoothed 
up, and Mary had sung one Psalm-tune 
after another, as she held her mother’s 
wasted hand, till sleep came to the suf- 
ferer. 

The girl stood motionless on the door- 
stone, and looked eagerly at the Works. 
Through the windows and doors of the 
casting - room, which were open this 
December night, a fiery gleam shone from 
the red-hot iron running through the 
moulds. Now and then came a sharp 
explosion, with a superb play of fire- 
works around the mouth of the furnace. 

The violet, orange, green and crimson 
stars did not attract Mary’s attention. It 
was an old story to her, and her heart 
was too heavy for her eyes to see any 
beauty in it. She looked above the 
casting-room, up the high brick chim- 
ney to the ‘top-house,’’ which was 
perched on an immense staging just at 
the mouth of the chimney. 

Her father was there—for it was his 
night on—and he had been drinking 
when he came home to supper. Fortu- 
nately her mother was asleep, and had 
been spared cruel anxiety. Mary’s heart 
had stood still as her father took his 
lunch can, without his usual kiss or the 
“Good-night, Molly! Take good care 
of your mother,’”’ which made her happy 
every night. He had stumbled over the 
rag mat, and uttered a curse under his 
breath. He never did this except when 
he had been drinking heavily. 

Poor John Cronin! His appetite for 

liquor and his weak will had caused him 
to drift from one work-shop to another, 
from city to city, and from State to State, 
carrying with him his wife and only 
child. The factory quarters of St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, Newark and other manu- 
facturing centres are wofully alike, and 
had it not been for her mother's stories, 
Mary, the little girl, would have believed 
the whole world paved and cut into nar- 
row, dirty streets, with a streak of sooty 
sky above, crossed with clothes-lines. 

Her mother came from the Catskill 
Mountain region, and her nature revolted 
at the wretched places they had called 
home. The sunny, old brick farm-house, 
built in the Dutch way; the fertile fields, 
the crowded barnyard, grandmother’s 
flower-garden across the road, the moun- 


tains framing the little vale, the peace, the clean- | 


ness, the stability—-Mary knew them all through 
her mother’s words and sighs and tears. 

A great resolve had crept into the child’s heart 
to try and reproduce that peaceful life. ‘To be 
respectable and to stay in one place’? was what 
she lived for. 
drink ! 

There came a day to the child when she began 
to see her way clear. A letter arrived from a 


man with whom her father had worked, before his | 


marriage, in a Penobscot logging camp. He 
wrote of an opening for the family at the Katah- 
din Iron Works, in Maine. Fair wages and a 
comfortable home were ready. 

When John Cronin read the letter, all his old 
love for the woods came back to him. He could 
feel the cold steel of the gun-barrel, and the sup- 
ple rod bend in his hand. Before long the money 
was got together which carried the family from 
Boston to Bangor, and from there to the Works, 
sixty miles north. 

Six months had gone, and every day brought 
new beauties to Katahdin. Now and then the 
child left the Works, with its black, unsightly 
buildings, long row of charcoal-houses, heaps of 
purple-tinted slag, the refuse of the iron, and 


If only her father would not | 


acres of trees dead from the sulphur fumes, 
and explored Pleasant River, leaping from one 
flat stone to another, and gathering the vivid 
cardinal flowers along the bank. She wandered 
beside Silver Lake, which reflected old Chairback 
and Saddleback Mountains upon its polished sur- 
face. Her mother would not let her venture far. 
Two fierce bear cubs in their cages at the hotel 
told what the woods contained. 

Under Mrs. Cronin’s touch the plain, wooden 
cottage grew into a home. There were a few 
pretty pictures and ornaments that she had 
brought with her—the reminders of hetter days, 
and Mary helped arrange them in the hare living- 
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SHE GAVE 


room. The curtains on the windows were coarse 
but white, and the new stove shone resplendent 
with its silver-plated ornamentation and lettering. 
“The Star of the East, Bangor, Maine,” Mary 
read on the oven door many times a day. 

‘““Mother,’’ she said, holding her stove-rag in 
her hand as she knelt before the range, ‘‘I always 
give the name an extra polish, for it seems to 
mean so much tous. This is our first real home! 
Nobody under us and nobody over us, and such 
heaps of room all round !”’ 

Mary’s intense delight in all she saw, and the 
deep gratitude she expressed for all that was done 
for her, made every one anxious to give her pleas- 
ure. She was thoughtful and unselfish, and the 
whole settlement learned to love ‘“‘Cronin’s Gal.” 

Was a child unruly? The mother would call 
Mary in to help her, and soon the unhappy little 


one was listening with wide-open eyes and dirty | 


mouth expanding into a smile to her account of 
some Saint Patrick’s-Day parade, or a Fourth of 
July exhibition of fireworks on Boston Common. 
To Mary, versed in city lore and sights, the coun- 
try was the one thing to be desired; but the 
Katahdin children, tired of the monotony and 
loneliness of a life in the woods, could never hear 
enough of crowds and noise. 





HIS HAND 


So “Cronin’s Gal’’ became the story-teller of 
the settlement. Often the workmen stopped and 
joined the circle of children that crowded around 
her in the summer twilight, and listened to her 
story. 

“Seems a different place, somehow, since 
‘Cronin’s Gal’ came,” said many of the people. 
“The children don’t fight half so much as they 
| did, nor torment the critters. They’re nice folks, 
them Cronins !"’ 

Before her mother was taken ill Mary’s \hands 
and feet and head had been at the service of the 
whole settlement. Every one loved, petted and 
tyrannized over her. 











A LITTLE SQUEEZE. 


In spite of the mother’s sharp but short illness, 


from which she was now slowly recovering, the | 


summer and autumn had passed happily with 
| Mary. Her father kept sober, and no one sus- 
| pected his past shame. John Cronin was a good 
workman, and soon he rose from being a driver 
of one of the four-horse wagons which carried 
the ore down from the mountain to the Works to 
being a ‘“‘top-man.”’ 

The duties of a top-man were of a very respon- 
sible nature. Eight times an hour the elevator, 
built beside the chimney, came creaking and 
groaning up to the top-house with its load of ore 
or limestone. The top-man fastened the elevator 
with a bolt, and then drew the iron car to the 
roaring mouth of the chimney. Over this the 
car rested while the top-man pulled a chain which 
| opened the bottom and precipitated the mass of 
| ore and rock down the chimney, and into the fur- 
nace below. Then the car was returned to the 
elevator, the bolt pushed back, and a bell rung; 
the men below started the machinery, and the 
elevator began its downward journey. 

All this required methodical care and wakeful- 
ness. The children of the settlement had told 
Mary of an awful night, two winters before, 
| when, owing to the neglect of the night top-inan, 


an explosion had occurred which wrecked and 
burned the Works, and brought all the men in 
the top-house to a fearful death. 

No wonder Mary’s heart had stood still with 
fright when her father reeled through the door, 
nor that she resolved to follow him to the top- 
house to make sure that he had not fallen asleep. 
She had watched the furnace, and knew by the 
shower of sparks that were sent up that the ore 
was being dumped regularly ; but at any moment 
sleep might overtake him—a sleep which would 
surely mean dismissal and disgrace, and possibly 
death to himself and others. 

The road was white and lonely. The frozen 
river had no word of encouragement for 
her as she crossed the old red _ bridge. 
The stars were far-away and cold. She 
avoided the front of the Works for fear of 
being seen by some of the night-force in 
the casting-room. Around the charcoal- 
houses and through the thick smoke, up 
the hill, over a bridge and up the ladder 
the child went, with chilled hands and 
feet, but with a heart warm with love 
and desperation. 

Surely that is the elevator that is 
rattling up beside her! Now she stops 
for breath on the landing, waiting for 
the welcome noise from above that will 
drive her fears away. How her father 
will laugh and kiss her, and, with a 
cheery word, send her home for the 
night! Theintensely cold air may have 
brought him to himself, she thinks. 

There was an ominous silence above, 
and the child hurried up the last ladder. 
John Cronin lay asleep on the floor! 

Mary had no time for thought. She 
drew the bolt and secured the elevator. 
Then she seized the handles of the car 
and wheeled it toward the fiery pit. The 
weight was great, but she did not feel it. 
The heat grew more and more intense. 
Could she guide the car and dump it? 
Before she knew it, it was done. The 
car was replaced, the bolt pushed back 
and the bell rungs The elevator had 
gone down, and the floor had been re- 
placed. 

Then Mary crouched beside the sleep- 
ing man and moaned and cried: 

“O father! father! Wake up! I can't 
stay here all night! If I call for help, 
you'll be dismissed. I’m afraid to stay 
here alone!”’ 

The man slept on. It was impossible 
to rouse him. Mary had feared her own 
weakness, but suddenly she became con- 
scious of her inner strength. She knew 
she would stay until morning, and hoped 
that by that time her father could be 
roused and that they might get home 
without suspicion. 

The elevator was coming again, and 
again she must nerve herself to roll the 
heavy car to that awful brink. Well, 
she had done it once and she could do it 
again. 

Again and again she bent herself to 
the heavy task. The hours went by; 

Mary counted them by the loads—eight to an 
hour. At first they went quickly, for she dreaded 
the return of the car; but as the night wore on, 
the child became conscious of an overpowering 
desire to sleep. 

The dreadful sense of the responsibility, the 
loneliness and the unnaturalness of her position 
left her. She even began to forget her desire to 
save her father. All emotions were swallowed 
up in this sea of sleep, which surged around her, 
making her sick and giddy. 

At last, she became conscious that she must do 
something. She struggled through the next 
dumping, and then opened the door of the warm 
top-house, which was enclosed on three sides, the 
fourth side opening on the chimney. She closed 
it behind her, in order that her father might not 
feel the cruel cold, and sat on the icy platform, 
looking down, down on the shapeless Works 
beneath her. 

The intense cold revived her, and seemed to 
freeze the sleep out. The December moon shone 
steadily, and the wind, now rising, blew the char- 
coal smoke away from her. From this great 
height, the settlement seemed crowded at her 
very feet. Each house stood out from its pure 
white surroundings, and Mary thought of the 
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friends in each. What would it be to leave them | 
all, and go back to the old wandering, disrepu- 
table life ? 

Her eyes traversed over the road, till they rested 
on her own home—her first home! Then some- 
thing blurred them, and the old, frayed shawl 
answered another purpose. Her patient mother 
was there—her mother, who would have died in 
the city, the Brownville doctor said, had this ill- 
ness overtaken her there, her mother, who would 
need the fresh, bracing, balsam air of the moun- 
tains for many a long day, and all the comforts 
that her father’s good wages could buy. 

For her mother’s sake, for her father’s sake, 
she must goon. ‘‘O God, keep me awake!’ was 
the fervent prayer that went up in the frosty air. 

A shout from below, a rattle of chains, and 
again came the elevator, creeping up the chimney 
like some gigantic beetle. Mary went to work 
with fresh enthusiasm. Between trips, she sat 
outside and suffered with the cold. But such 
suffering was positive joy, after the deadly numb- 
ness she had fought within. 


position of foreman; and to-day Mary and her 
mother, who has recovered her health and gaiety 
in the Katahdin Woods, rejoice in their new house, 
Which exceeds Mary's day-dreams. 

“That's a fine man, that Cronin,’’ said some 
one in authority, the other day. ‘He and his 
daughter are studying chemistry tugether, and he 
has some first-rate notions about roasting the sul- 
phur out of the ore. I shouldn't be surprised if 
we had a rare find in him!”’ 

“The girl is a pretty and lady-like one, too,” 
said another. ‘The whole settlement seems to be 
fond of her.”’ 

John Cronin, passing on the other side of the 
red bridge, himself unseen, heard the words and 
smiled and thought, ‘‘Where would Cronin be 
to-day if it were not for ‘Cronin’s Gal’ ?”’ 
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A THOUGHT OF SUMMER. 
I would be a cloud 


The worst hours—from one to three—were past. _Half-way up to heaven ; 
The moon set and the stars began to pale. A a 4 fe 
faint, pink light spread through the east. Lights In a whirl of rain 


appeared here and there in the houses below. The 
men of the “day force’? were being roused, and 
the women were preparing their morning meal. 

One more load was dumped. It must be half- 
past five, Mary thought, but she was not sure. 
She might have lost count once or twice. Yes, 
she had, for there was the bell clanging below 
her. It lacked five minutes of six, and Jim 
Brennan, the day top-man, would come in five 
minutes! 

“Father, get up!’’ Mary called, in a clear whis- 
per, as she shook his shoulder. ‘Father, do you 
hear ?’’ Would he move, or had her awful night's 
work been in vain? 

‘“‘Why, Mary, have I overslept ?”’ 
ing suddenly and leaning on his elbow. | 


O’er the shivering plain : 


But a cloud all white 
In a heaven all blue, 
Hanging in men’s sight 
Half a long day through, 
And, when daylight goes, 
Dying in soft rose. 


—F. W. Bourdillon. 
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For the Companion. 


JIMMY’S ERRAND. 


“Well, I declare if Abe isn’t the most forgetful boy 
I ever saw!” exclaimed Mrs. Perkins, as she emptied 
the contents of a large market-basket upon the 
kitchen table. “This makes the second time he’s 


said he, ris- | been to town and back this week, and he’s forgotten 


that soda both times. Jimmy!” she called out to a 


Then, like a lightning flash, the truth fell upon | freckle-faced boy who was making the old dog walk 
tien ’ | around the kitchen floor on its hind feet, “climb up 


The vile liquor drunk in the woods the after- | 
noon before; his return to his home for supper; | 
his difficulty in going up the ladder, at which Jim 
Brennan had unsuspectingly laughed; the first | 
few hours during which he had fought the stupor 
that was coming on; this he remembered, but 
what had followed ? 

“Hush, father! don’t speak a word. Jim | 
Brennan is coming up the ladder! The furnace | 
is all right. I have dumped all night! Jim will | 
think I have just come to tell you how mother is. 
No one need ever know, father dear!” 

John Cronin was. on his feet in an instant, 
sobered for life. He took Mary’s hand, grimy 
from her work. ‘Open the door,’’ he said, husk- 
ily, “or I'll choke!” 

Jim Brennan's red head appeared above the 
platform. 

“Well, mate, how goes it? Hello, Mary! 
blessed if you didn’t scare me! ’Gainst rules, 
you know, to be in the top-house; but I guess 
the boss won’t mind, as long as there's a sick 
mother in the case. Had a hard night, did you, 
young ’un? You look all beat out. There, go 
‘long, Jolin, put that child to bed. I'll tend to 
this load, though it aint mine.”’ 

“Thank you, Jim,” said Cronin. 
Mary, you must be tired.” 

Not a word was spoken between the pair as 
they went down the ladder and hurried down the 
hill. The furnace men were lounging at the door 
of the furnace room. 

‘Blessed if here aint Cronin and his gal! Hope 
the missis aint no worse,”’ said one. 

“She’s probably been up all night with her. 
Never seen such a plucky little woman as that 
gal in all my life!’ said another. 

Back over the red bridge Mary went, with her 
hand clasped tightly in her father’s. She gave 
his hand a little squeeze once, when she felt a hot 
tear-drop on her own. There was a smile on her 
tired, pale face, and a great content in her heart. 
Father, mother, home, friends, reputation, all 
saved! 

When they had passed the group of houses that 
clustered near the bridge and the woods were 
before them, her father said, ‘‘Mary, does mother | 
know ?” 

“No. Don’t let’s tell her, father. She will 
think I went to meet you, if she is awake.” 

“If you’d not followed me last night, Mary, 
do you know what might have happened ?”” 

Mary nodded her head vigorously. She could 
not speak. 


“Come, 


‘Mary, you have saved my life, you have saved | 
the Works. As God hears me, I will never drink | 
another drop!” He never broke the vow he| 
made. } 
Mary cried with joy on her father’s neck. All | 
the terror, loneliness and labor of the night were 
over, like a bad dream. Best of all, the burden | 
of ceaseless anxiety which had weighed on her | 
and her mother was laid down forever. Never | 
again would she listen for his step, in the fear 
that it might be uncertain, or walk with tired feet | 
seeking him through the slums of a city. } 

They softly opened the door and found the | 


mother still sleeping. Mary opened the dampers 
of the “‘Star of the East,” and soon a good break- | 
fast was in preparation. 
John Cronin told his wife of his resolution, as | 
he sat by her bedside, after Mary had gone to 


sleep, but he did not tell her then at what a fearful | 





| to the top pantry shelf and see if there’s any spice 
| left in those tin boxes.” 


“What are you going to make, ma?’ languidly 
inquired a pale girl who sat by the stove shaking with 
a chill. 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


His intelligence and perseverance won him the | heavy shawl, and came out into the warm sunshine, 
her teeth still chattering. 


hand to feel the soft plush of the cushioned seat. 
“Isn’t that a pretty shade of red? 
somest one in the township. 


« 


another bottle of tonic like that he gave me last 
spring.” 


down the road on a gallop. That was too lively a gait 


down to a steady walk. 


“Why, I intended to make a cake for the new, 


” 


preacher’s donation-party,’” answered Mrs. Perkins. 
and biscuits. Did you find anything, Jimmy?” 

“No’m. They’re all empty.’ The boy jumped 
down and went back to the patient old dog, which he 
now converted into a wheelbarrow and trundled 
around on its clumsy fore-paws. 


| “That’s what the committee asked for—marble-cake | 


| 
| 
| 


“What shall I do!” exclaimed Mrs. Perkins, in | 


despair. 
house.” 

This was before the days of baking-powder, and it 
was eight miles to the nearest town. 


“There’s not a speck of spice or soda in the 


“Tll tell you,” answered Maria, with her teeth | 


chattering. ‘Let Abe saddle old Blaze and go up to 
Doctor Spinner’s. He always keeps such things on 
hand, and we can send for some more quinine at the 
same time.” 

‘And be about as likely to get soap and knitting- 
needles as anything else!” replied her mother, with 
afrown. ‘It’s a pity a boy as old as Abe is can’t be 
trusted to remember anything!” 

“Let Jimmy go,” suggested Maria. “It’s only 
three miles, and he can easily get back by dinner- 
time.” 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Perkins. “I don’t know of any 


| reason why he shouldn’t be trusted with the horse, 
| and he can be depended on to do the errand a sight 


better than Abe.” 
Jimmy’s freckléd face beamed with delight. He had 


expected to spend the morning hoeing in the garden. | 
| He had been waiting the last half-hour for his father | 
| to call him and set him at work; but it was not the | 
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down on the bench beside the door, and studied the 
odd assortment of bottles on the opposite shelves. 

He counted them and read all the labels. Then he 

saw a case of dentist’s instruments lying on the 

table. He examined these curiously, fitting the for- 

ceps on each of his teeth, and then looked around for 

other sources of amusement: 

Several books with leather bindings lay on the 

desk, and he sat down to iook at them. Books were 

| few in the Perkins household, and the first one he 

opened proved very entertaining. It was an illus- 

trated work on anatomy, and he was soon completely 

for the old horse to sustain long, and she soon settled | absorbed in the interesting pictures of bones and 
| muscles. 

For the first half-mile Jimmy sat very érect, witha | The afternoon was sultry and still. A few flies 
growing sense of his own importance and superiority | buzzed on the window-pane. Just outside the door 
over his brother Abe. Then he yielded to the gracious |an old hen clucked and scratched for her downy 
influence of the sweet spring morning, and, throwing | yellow brood. Jimmy could look out and see some 
one foot over the pommel of the saddle, began to | one ploughing in a distant field, and hear a lusty voice 
whistle in answer to a redbird’s call. at intervals, calling “Gee! Haw! W’-o-a!” to the 

Presently he tired of riding sidewise, and by the 


yoke of oxen. 
time he reached the field where the Fishback boys| After a long while, when sitting so still had made 
were dropping corn he was up on his knees. Inspired 


him drowsy, he went to the door and looked up and 
by spectators, he urged his horse to go faster and | 


down the road. No one was in sight. Even the sun 
faster, and, scrambling to his feet as he came up with | had gone behind acloud. He began to grow uneasy, 
them, passed them with acheer. They stopped their | as he thought of his mother waiting impatiently for 
work long enough to look after him and wave their 


| the soda to begin her baking. 
hats until he disappeared around a bend in the road. | “If the doctor isn’t here by the time I finish look- 
“It’s a mighty nice thing,” he thought, com- 


ing at the books,” he said to himself, “I’ll go any- 
placently, “to be able to ride around the country this way, without waiting for Maria’s medicine.” 
way, when everybody else has to work.” | He went back to his chair and turned to the pic- 
By this time he had reached the bridge across tures again. Presently he began to yawn. Then his 
Pigeon Creek. It was shallow enough to ford at this | eyelids drooped, and his head nodded so low that it 
place, and he concluded to try it. Clattering down | rested on the open book upon the table. He knew 
the bank, he rode into the water with a spies. nothing more until he felt Mrs. Spinner shaking him 
Overhead the great branches of the sycamore-trees 


| by the shoulder. He started up to find the little office 
leaned across the stream and met each other. It was nearly dark. 


cool and shady, and so still that the only sound he| “J plumb forgot all about you,” Mrs. Spinner said, 
could hear was the gurgling noise old Blaze made as | “until the doctor sent word he couldn’t come home 
she bent her head to drink. | to-night. Old Mr. Wakeley’s a-dying. You’d better 
Suddenly a shrill whistle made him start so violently hurry away, for there’s a heavy thunder-storm com- 
that he almost lost his bulance, and clutched at the | ing up.” ‘ 
loosened bridle to save himself from falling. Look. | She weighed out the soda and spices, wrapping 
ing in the direction of the whistle, he saw two big | each package separately, and then tied them together 
bare feet dangling from a sycamore limb that hung | in one bundle. It was about the middle of the after- 
half-way across the stream. Glancing up, he saw the | noon when Jimmy had gone to sleep. Now the sun 
owner of the feet. It was Coon Mills, the laziest, | had set. The sky was black with clouds, and as he 
most “trifling” fellow in that part of the country—so hurriedly mounted his horse and tied the bundle to 
everybody said. | the horn of the saddle he heard a distant rumble of 
There was no need to ask him what he was doing, | thunder. Old Blaze was as anxious to get home as 
when the white blossoms of the dogwood trees had | her rider, and needed little urging to make her travel 


“No, I guess not,” she said, putting out her shaking 


It’s the hand- 
Oh, don’t forget, 
Jimmy; mother said to ask Doctor Spinner to put up 


“All right!” said Jimmy, impatient to be off. 
Digging his heels in old Blaze’s sides, he started 





been proclaiming for a week, from every hill and 
hollow, that the fishing season had begun. His luck | 
as a fisherman was as proverbial as his laziness. 

“What have you got?” called Jimmy. For answer | 
Coon held up astring of catfish, so large that Jimmy 
gave a long whistle. 

“I’ve jes’ been a-pullin’ ’em out as fast as I could 
throw in my line,”’ he said. “‘Thar haint been nothin’ 
like it sence ole Noah’s time.” ; 

“My! You must be a-seein’ fun,” said Jimmy, 
watching him enviously as he baited his hook and 
tossed it into the water. ‘“Wouldn’t I like to try it, 
though!” 

“Come on, if ye want ter,” answered Coon. ‘“‘Thar’s 
another line in my basket, and you kin cut a pole 
from the sprouts agin that stump down yender.” 

“TI ought to be a-goin’. I’ve got an errand to do,” | 
answered Jimmy. ‘But I would like to haul in just 
one.”’ 

“Oh, come on!” insisted Coon. 
ten minutes, can’t you?” 

There was an attractiveness about this overgrown, 
good-natured fellow that all the smaller boys found 
irresistible. Jimmy could have said “no” to any of 
his younger companions, but he was flattered by 
Coon’s notice, and an invitation from him was a 
temptation beyond his strength to resist. 

A few minutes later old Blaze was tied to a sapling. 
Another pair of feet dangled from the sycamore | 
limb, another line dipped into the water, and un- 


“You can spare 


broken silence reigned again along the shady river. 


| 


prospect of escaping a disagreeable task or of can- | 


tering along the road on the old blaze-faced horse 
that pleased him most. It was the fact that his 
mother and Maria regarded him as more trustworthy 
than Abe, and Abe was nearly grown. 

He had never before so completely appreciated his 
true worth nor felt such a sense of his own impor- 
tance as when his mother entrusted him with the 
errand, and gave him a message for the doctor’s 
wife. Maria’s words of praise were still in his ears 
when he ran down the path, hitching up a broken 
suspender as he went. 

“What are you up to now?” inquired Abe, as 
Jimmy walked into the barn in a lordly way and 


| took down the saddle. 


“Up to takin’ a ride,” answered Jimmy, in a way 
that nettled his older brother. 
“Not on that saddle, you aint!’ retorted Abe. 


| “I’m goin’ to mill.” 


“Then you'll have to ride bareback,’”’ was the cool 


| reply. “I’m goin’ on an errand for mother, and, what’s 


more, I'm goin’ to have the saddle. Can’t I, pa?” he 


| asked, as his father came in. 


“No, Jimmy,” answered his father, when both boys 
had stated the case. ‘Abe is bigger, and he’s got the 
farthest to go.” 

Abe laughed provokingly. “I don’t care!” mut- 
tered Jimmy. ‘“ You couldn’t be trusted to do the 
errand. Mother said so. So you needn’t laugh.” 

Abe’s face flushed. He knew his failing, and did 
not like to be reminded of it. 

“You can take Maria’s side-saddle!” called Mr. 
Perkins, as he went on out to the corn-crib. 

‘Better not,” remarked Abe. “It’s brand-new, and 
she’d feel awful bad if anything should happen to it. 
It might get spoiled.” 

Jimmy did not want to take it, and had not intended 
to do so, but the spirit of contrariness seemed to 
have possession of him. That remark settled the 
matter. ‘You might spoil it,” he said, “but I guess 


Maria’ll trust me to bring it home safe, if I am ever 


so much smaller than you!” 
Presently, seated astride the new 
Jimmy rode up to the kitchen door. 
“You don’t care if I take it, do you?” he called to 


side-saddle, 


A quarter of an hour passed, but Jimmy, with his 
eyes intent on the bobbing cork, took no notice of 
the flight of time. Then a thrill went through him 
as he felt a pull on his line, and in his excitement he 
almost fell off his perch into the water. 

“It’s the biggest fish of the season !’”” Coon declared, 
as he helped haul it in. “You're in luck, Jim; you'd | 
better try it agin.” 

Old Blaze gnawed the bark off the sapling as far as 
she could reach, and then stamped and whinnied in | 
vain. Still Jimmy sat on the sycamore limb, confi- | 
dent of success after his first great triumph, and 
unable to tear himself away without one more trophy. 

Coon drew up his line at intervals, and each time | 
Jimmy’s determination to catch one more increased. | 
The minutes slipped by, but he did not notice them, | 
nor did he realize that the sun was nearly overhead. | 

Suddenly, the unmistakable notes of a dinner-horn 
echoed through the woods. Startled into the con- 
sciousness that he had idled away the whole morning, 
Jimmy started for the bank in such haste that his 
feet slipped on the smooth bark, and he fell across 
the limb. He scrambled desperately around, and 
managed to draw himself up again, but in doing so 
lost his hold on the fish. He saw it go tumbling into 
the water. 

A hearty laugh from Coon followed him down the 
bank and along the road, as he galloped furiously 
away. 

Mrs. Spinner thought somebody must be dying or 
dead when she saw Jimmy come dashing up to the 
house in such haste, and hurried out to ask the news. | 

“The doctor’s just gone,”’ she said, after he had told | 
his errand, and delivered his mother’s message. ‘He | 
had a call down to old Mr. Wakeley’s, and left in the 
middle of his dinner. Law me, it’s too bad! You'd | 
better wait, though. He’ll likely not be gone very 
long. Come in and have something to eat, won’t 
you?” | 

Jimmy’s inclination was to refuse, but his hunger | 
overcame his bashfulness, and he followed Mrs. 
Spinner into the kitchen. 

She had already eaten her dinner, and kept on with | 
her work, pausing often, in her busy going back and 
forth, to give him some dish, or hospitably urge him | 
to help himself. 

“You’d better go into the office to wait,” she said, | 








| as he pushed his chair back from the table. “The | 


cost of suffering to their child it had been bought. | Maria. She wrapped herself more closely in the | di 


doctor’ll surely be along pretty soon.” 
The little room, standing by itself in the front yard, 
d double duty as office and drug-store. Jimmy sat 








her fastest. 

They were going directly toward the storm. By 
the time they had travelled a mile and a half its full 
force was upon them. The wind blew furiously and 
whirled the dust along the road in blinding columns. 


| It twisted and tossed the tall trees as easily as if 


they had been bushes. Great limbs swayed wildly, 
and now and then one crashed to the ground. Once, 
when she was a colt, old Blaze had been hit by a 


| falling branch in a thunder-storm, and had never for- 


gotten the terror of it. Now, as a vivid glare of 


| lightning blinded her, she reared, plunged forward, 


and then stood trembling, with dilated eyes and quiv- 
ering nostrils. 

They were in the midst of a thick wood. No 
amount of urging would induce the mare to go on, 
and Jimmy got down to lead her. Something of the 
horse’s fear seemed to be communicated to the boy. 
He was naturally brave, but the ferocious power of 
the storm awed him into utter fear. 

The rain poured harder and harder. Jimmy was 
wet to the skin, and the water ran down in streams 
from his hat brim. He pushed ahead for a long time, 
wondering why he did not come to the creek. In- 


| stead of reaching open country, he seemed to be get- 
| ting deeper into the woods. 
| that two bridle-paths led into the main road—one 


Then he remembered 


directly into it, the other around the base of the hill. 
He had taken the wrong path and was travelling in a 
circle. 

By the time he reached his starting point again the 
storm had abated. The wind did not blow so hard, 
and the thunder had gone growling away toward the 
eastern hills. He led the horse up to a stump, 
climbed into the saddle, and this time started on the 
right path homeward. 

As he rode down the lane a lantern glimmered in 
the dooryard and moved toward the barn. ‘Well, 
you air a purty fellow!” called Abe’s voice. “Mother’s 
mighty nigh wild about you. She jest now sent me 
down to git a horse to go out and hunt you.” 

Jimmy slid from the saddle without saying any- 
thing. When Abe saw how pale and wet he was, he 
added, in a kinder tone, “I'll put the horse up. 
You take your things and strike for the house.” 

He lifted the lantern in order to see to untie the 
package, and then gave an exclamation of astonish- 
ment. 

“Well, I wisht you’d look! The rain has melted 
every bit of that soda. There’s nothin’ left but the 
bag. And the spice is all sp’iled, too. My gracious!” 
he added, after another look, “it’s ran down all over 
the saddle, and taken the color out. My! Won’t 
Maria be mad? It’s eternally ruined! Well, I must 
say I like your way of doin’ errands!” 

It was a very penitent, humble boy who crept into 
the kitchen and gave a shame-faced account of the 
day’s doings. Maria, who had sat with her face 
hidden in her apron during the storm, shuddering at 
the thought that he might be out in it alone, ran to 
get him some dry clothes, without a word of reproach 
about the saddle. 

“T’ll save enough out of the garden truck to get it 
re-cushioned,” he promised. ‘Sure I will, Maria.” 

But Maria gave him a little squeeze. ‘Don’t you 
worry about that, Jimmy,” she said, “so long as you 
got home safe. It don’t make so much difference 
about the soda, either, for we got word this afternoon 
that the donation party has been put off.” 

His self-respect was restored by such a warm recep- 
tion, and his spirits rose until he began to think he 
was something of a hero, after all. As he ate the 
supper his mother had been keeping hot for him, she 
and Maria listened sympathetically to his account of 
the storm. 

Abe, who had come in from the barn and was 
drying his boots by the fire, said nothing, but his 
quizzical smile was more provoking than words. It 
reminded Jimmy of the boastful speech he had made 
that morning. 

He grew red in the face, stopped talking, and soon 
made an excuse to slip away to bed. As he lay 
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listening to the rain on the roof, he said to himself, | animal, of a gray color, with scarcely a hair upon its | 
“I wisht I hadn’t bragged so about doin’ errands | body. Its hide resembled fresh India-rubber. The 
better than Abe! He’ll never be done a-hinting to | Argentines assured us that the Chaco Indians possess 
‘me about soda and side-saddles!” a breed of thick-hided, hairless dogs which they 
| make use of during the cold season as foot-warmers 
by night. Pablo named the dog Pasado (deserter). 

| We examined the cable with a great deal of curi- 
| osity. It was as large as a man’s wrist, and appeared 
| 
| 


ANNIE J. FELLOWS. 
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A WILD FLOWER. 


Its heart in its starry eyes: 
Baptized in the dews of the morning mist, 
And robed in the rays of the amethyst, 
The dawn of the summer skies. 
Weekly Wisconsin. —Wm. Haughton. 


to have been extemporized for the occasion by twist- 
ing together eight or ten riatas, or braided lines of 
rawhide. Each one of these riatas will pull up a 
| bullock or a horse when running at full gallop. From | 
| this cable the Gauchos took not less than eighteen 
| riatas, which they regarded as worth quite a hundred | 
| dollars. 
Having secured the horses and placed them in| 
charge of one of the Argentines, we resumed our 
way, and encamped an hour later at the place which 
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ON BOARD AN ARROW-PROOF. 


| Mellen had selected in the grove of lapacho trees, 
h Sy Sie ae Cae | near a spring. The water was somewhat alkaline, 
IN Stx CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER III. | and the animals drank it but sparingly. In anticipa- 


| tion of bad water in the Chaco, we had brought four 
| “skinfuls,” about fifty gallons, from the ford of the 
A glance through Mellen’s field-glass at the crowd | Salado, and this supply still sufficed us for coffee and | 
of galloping horsemen revealed to me their plan of | drinking. 
attack, and made plain what had appeared unaccount-| Again the night was dark. We had no sooner | 
able the night before. It was, indeed, as Mellen had | kindled fires than a loud howling began at a little 
expressed it, an ‘odd rig.” | distance in a belt of timber. 
“Do you make it out?” said he. | “Can that be the Indians?” Mellen exclaimed. I | 
“Why, there seems to be a squad of twelve or four- | said that it did not sound to me like Indians, and | 
teen horses at each end of that line, with but two | called to Norberto, Pablo’s uncle, to ask his opinion. | 
riders,” I replied, “while all the rest of the band,| ‘Monos, sevor,’ he replied. ‘They do no harm.” 
thirty or forty of them, are coming on a little in the | Neither Mellen nor I had ever heard howling mon. | 
rear.” keys until that evening. They made a hideous clamor. 
“But do you see what they are dragging along on | After supper Mellen and I took axes and felled three 
the ground—those two squads on the wings—between | or four trees, allowing them to fall in such a manner 
them?" cried Mellen. | as to forma hedge about our cart, and the space occu- 
“It looks like a big cable, connecting them,” said | pied by the animals. A cordon of riatas was also 
I, thinking of what Pablo had just said. | carried around the place, and three sentinels posted 
“That’s just what it is,” replied Mellen. ‘And | about the grove, with instructions to shout “‘ Alerta /” 
isn’t it an atrociously ingenious rig? They mean to | after every ten or fifteen minutes, the others respond- | 
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“What a country! what a country!’”’ Mellen ex- 
claimed. “There ought to be a fortune in this vast 
natural product, either in oil from the seeds, or some 
extract from the squash itself.’ 

The horses and mules stumbled amongst them, and | 
the great wheels of the cart crushed them as we | 
drove on. The bullocks snatched eagerly at the | 
broken ones as they passed them. “If they prove to 
be good food for stock, here ought to be the grandest 
place in the world for a ranch,” Mellen remarked. | 
‘“‘Let’s get a good strong colony together, all young 
men, and settle up here!” The cattle certainly 
seemed to thrive exceedingly well on these wild 
pumpkins, finding in their juices drink as well as 
food. | 

We saw many wild cattle, called cimarrones by the | 
Gauchos, feeding on the gourds at a distance, as well 


| as viscachas—a kind of large ground-hog—and other 


animals too far away to be made out. 

We camped that night in the midst of the wild 
gourd tract. Two vedettes, sent back a distance of 
about a league that evening, saw no trace of the | 
Indians. We had no doubt that they had taken a | 
different route, or had decided to leave us to pursue | 
camp and created a great disturbance by bellowing | 
noisily. Pablo frightened them away by firing at 
them with a carbine. 

Toward noon next day we came to the borders of a | 
long chain of lagunas or small salt lakes, apparently 
| 


| many leagues in length, and from a hundred yards 


to half a mile in width. Along the northern shore of 
one of these stood an odd-looking toldaria, or vil- | 
lage, of Chaco Indians. The huts were of consider- 
able size, built of poles and thatched with reeds or 
rushes, and each appeared to stand upon a platform 
in the water. We saw Indians in canoes, who seemed 
to be fishing. 

“This may be the toldaria of our late acquain- | 
tances back along the road,”’ Mellen observed. 

Colon was not of this opinion. ‘These,” he said, | 
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climbed by the use of their beaks. So bold were 
these loros that half a dozen of them would alight, 


| shrieking, upon the wire screen of the cart and sit 
| balancing themselves there as we moved on. Pablo, 


with one of my double-barrelled guns, succeeded in 
shooting two specimens of a large bird much like a 
turkey, but he tore his feet and clothing badly from 
contact with the thorns of a creeping mimosa. 

Mellen and I at length rode in advance of the 
wagon, for a mile or two, to look out the route, and 
were not a little surprised at coming suddenly upon 
what appeared to be an immense net, formed of 
twisted bark and rawhide. It loomed up suddenly 
before us to a height of ten or twelve feet, com- 
pletely obstructing our passage both right and left as 
far as we could see through the bush. 

“What in the world have we here?” Mellen ex- 
claimed. “It looks like a snare of some sort.” 

I thought so. We made our way slowly along it, 
for a distance of a hundred yards or more, through 
fragrant bushes, so dense that the horses with diffi- 
culty forced a passage. Here suddenly we heard a 


| Strange cry, as if of fear or warning; and there 
sprang up out of the brushwood the most singular 
| ours in peace. Two cimarrone bulls approached our | apparition that I ever have seen in human guise. 
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FROM PINE TO PALM IN A FORENOON. 

Every one has read of Alpine climbers who have 
ascended and descended high mountains, and in so 
doing have passed through almost every phase of 
climatic conditions, from the Arctic to the Tropics, 
or the reverse, and in a single day’s journey have 


| seen nearly every form of plant life, from the moss 


and lichens or stunted pines and conifers to the 
spreading palm and orange groves. 
It is not often in any one’s experience, after travel- 


ride down on both sides of us, with all those horses | ing when one shouted. This precaution prevented | ‘are a tribe called the Laguneros, I believe; they are | ling for days over an undulating country, which in 


hitched to each end of that cable going at full gallop. | them from falling asleep, and I must add that it | 
With such a team, the cable will come sweeping nearly prevented every one else from sleeping. Be- | 


fishermen, and not very warlike.” | 
But, as if in contradiction of his opinion, the In- | 


some places might be called mountainous, to come 
suddenly to a precipice almost thousands of feet in 


along the ground, upsetting everything and every-| fore morning I regretted the order upon Colon’s | dians no sooner saw us approaching than they raised | depth, down which a perilous path has been roughly 


body! With twenty or thirty horses on it, going at a! account, for he was unwell and mueh fatigued. 
run, nothing can resist it, and there come the 
whole gang of rascals behind it, with their 
lances ready to spear us after the cable has 
knocked us off our feet!” 

It was my first experience in fighting In- 
dians, or, in fact, fighting anything in any 
capacity, much less that of leader. For an 
instant I was dazed and speechless. If I didn’t 
wish myself safe back in the United States, it 
was because I had not time. Something must 
be done, and instantly, for the whole band 
were now within three hundred yards. In or- 
der to frighten us, they began a tremendous 
shouting. Our mules were plunging, and the 
Argentines screaming to each other. The least 
mistake now and all would be over with us in 
sixty seconds! 

“Mellen,” I shouted, “you take that right 
squad of horses on the cable; I’ll take the left, 
and Metorras, you fire at the gang with the 
lances behind the cable!” 

At this we each dropped on one knee, and 
opened fire at our best rate of speed. I aimed 
each shot for a horse, and did not stop until 
the last shot in the magazine had been dis- 
charged. I succeeded in shooting four horses, 
and Mellen did even better—he brought down 
five from the right squad. The others of the 
cable teams dragged forward their dead or 
wounded mates for a few yards, and came to a 
standstill, for they were all securely fastened 
together. 

Colon, meantime, was firing rapidly into the 
mounted troop behind. Dropping my first 
Winchester, I turned to seize my second, which 
I had laid in the back of the wagon, but found 
little Pablo with it at my elbow. 

“ Tira, capitaz |”? he cried, his eyes flashing 
like a young tiger’s. “Shoot’em! Give death 
to ’em!” 

He shoved the carbine into my hands, and snatched | At about two o’clock Norberto, who chanced to be | 
up the other to reload it. We sent a dozen shots | standing guard at that hour, came to the cart and | 
among the mounted party in scarcely more than as | waked me. He had discerned two horsemen walking | 
many seconds. They wheeled away, and were mak- | their animals slowly around the camp. I went out 
ing around to our right, evidently giving up the plan | with him to the edge of the grove, and after a time 
of charging as soon as their cable horses stopped. | made out the outline of the mounted figures, two or | 
Both squads of the horses were now entangled in | three hundred yards away on the plain. They had | 
their lines, and several of the uninjured animals had | now halted, and sat still on their horses. 
been thrown down and were floundering on the Bidding Norberto keep them in sight, I went to the 
ground. | wagon and got one of our rockets, and the tube from 

We paid no attention to them, but ran around to | which we discharge them. Then, directing the tube | 
the right, and emptied our pieces a second time at the | so that it would fly low over the heads of the night- 
now rapidly receding savages. ‘Two or three horses | riders, I touched it off. 
fell, and with them their riders; but their comrades A blaze of fire, accompanied by a loud noise as the 
stopped and took the men up. Colon declared that | missile rushed far out over the horsemen, followed | 
he had brought down two Indians, but when our | the application of the match. We had a fleeting 
Gauchos went out to secure the Indian horses at- glimpse of the pair as the light flashed on their faces, | 
tached to the cable, nothing could be found of any | and heard their smothered exclamations of alarm 
men. |and surprise. The sound of their horses’ feet, de- 
’ The direct encounter was over in less than two | parting at a hard run, indicated that they had no fur- 
minutes, and the Indians were galloping away out of | ther interest in us. I had now little fear of an attack, 
range. Pablo had gone after them with one of my | and retired to the wagon for a sound nap. 


FIGHTING WITH ROCKETS. 








or twenty canoes, shouting defiantly as they | 
came on. 

“This looks like further fighting,’ Mellen ob- 
served, looking at them through his glass; “but 
the beggars have only bows and arrows, and they 
are almost entirely naked.” 

Giving orders to the Argentines to stand by 
the animals, we went down to the water’s edge 
to meet them, taking Norberto, who understands 
many words of the Indian languages. Approach- | 
ing quite near to us, the Indians shouted, 
“Chihucle, dwaki! Chihucle, dwaki!’? which 
Norberto interpreted to mean, “Christians, be- 

gone!” They appeared to entertain a very poor | 
opinion of Christians. | 

All our efforts to come to amicable terms with these | 
people, and to barter blankets for fish with them, | 
were met with jeers or hostile demonstrations. As 
night came on, we moved up the lake seeking a cross- 
ing place. The Indians coasted along in their skiffs, 
threatening us and ordering us away. At last we set 
about making a camp for the night, near a marshy | 
tract; and we could hear their cry of ‘‘Chihucle, 
dwaki!” above the loud croaking of the frogs. 

As it grew dark, the savages waxed bolder, and, 
gradually paddling their canoes nearer, discharged a 
flight of arrows, several of which fell upon the 
horses and mules and caused much commotion. At | 
my suggestion, Mellen took out the tube and fired | 
two rockets, directing them low over the canoes. The 
blaze and noise of these harmless projectiles mani- 
festly frightened the Laguneros.- We heard them 
paddling away in great haste, and there was no fur- 
ther shouting nor shooting of arrows. 

“Rockets are much more efficient than bullets with | 


| a great clamor, and came across the lake in eighteen | made, and which carries the frightened voyager from 


a cool region, where the pine-trees cover the 
summits, down to an oppressively warm coun- 
try, where the palm alone is about the only tree 
of magnitude, and to do this in three or four 
hours of not very fast travelling. 

Such’ an experience I encountered in the 
southwestern part of Chihuahua, one of the 
northern Ststes of Mexico. The elevated 
plateau of Central Mexico is no more than a 
mountain range whose “backbone ridge” has 
spread out into a comparatively level table-land 
many miles broad, which has to be descended 
on either coast by inclines as precipitous as are 
usually found on mountain-sides. 

This was especially true of the part of the 
Sierra Madre range of mountains which we 
were compelled to descend in order to reach the 
lower lands of the Pacific coast. One would 
expect that, from such a wide elevated plateau 
as that which occupies over one-half of all Mex- 
ico along its interior parts, the descent could be 
made easily to the lowlands or coast strip by 
imperceptible grades. This is true of a few 
places, but as a rule it is as hard to get from one 
level to the other as to climb or descend the 
average mountain-side of the same height. 

When we left the railroad at the picturesque 

city of Chihuahua, we were already some four thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. As we travelled 
to the southwestward we gradually increased this 


| height, although we were running up and down hill 


so much that we did not notice it. 

The highest point reached was nearly ten thousand 
feet above the sea-level, but all around us were 
peaks and ranges much higher than this point, which 
was really a gap inarange. So far as our surround. 
ings were concerned, or as far as we could tell from 


| them, we might have been travelling through New 


England instead of on a plateau higher than the 
summit of the loftiest peak of the White Mountains. 

As in all high plateaus in sub-tropical regions, we 
had a perpetual spring or autumn temperature—a 
combination which gives the most pleasing and 


| equable climate in the world. The days were warm, 


but never oppressive; while the nights were always 
cool enough for a refreshing sleep under one or two 
pairs of blankets. Search where one will from the 
pole to the equator, he will find no more agreeable 
climate than just on the edge of the tropics, if at 


an elevation above the sea-level of four or five thou- | 


sand feet. This is true all the year round and not 
as to one or two seasons of the year. 

For one or two days before we made our dizzy 
descent, we skirted along a most picturesque canon, 
down into which we could look for nearly a vertical 
mile, and into which we should have to go at the end 
of our journey. It was called the Grand Barranca 
of the Urique; a barranca here being a more broken 
and less precipitous valley than a caion—also a 
Spanish word meaning a valley with perpendicular or 


; almost perpendicular sides—and therefore giving 


much more picturesque views. 


guns, yelling, ‘‘Hola !” and “ Muerte !” firing several 
shots. The youngster had shown plenty of pluck. 
His uncle had some trouble in calling him back. 
Colon was much excited, too. Mellen, who was of 





In the morning twenty mules and horses were 
attached to the cart, and we pushed on rapidly. We 


passed through a tract abounding in wild tobacco, | 
which grew to the height of four feet. The Gauchos | 


these beggars,” said Mellen, laughing, as he brought | The Grand Barranca of the Urique is far more 
the stand back to the wagon. stupendous in its scenery than the Grand Caiion of 

Sentinels were posted both along the laguna and at | the Colorado, although both have walls about a mile 
ja distance back on our trail, but the noise made by | in height. I know of nothing else with which I can 


different temperament, stood gazing quietly after the gathered a quantity, which we gave them permission | 
Indians. Presently he turned to look at the horses | to hang upon the barbed wire screen of the cart to 
which the Argentines were leading in. There were | dry. The odor from it, however, was somewhat 
fifteen good, sound-looking animals. | nauseating. 

“Not a bad transaction,” he remarked to me. “Fif-| At times great flocks of pigeons extended like 
teen horses for twenty cartridges or so. By the by,” | clouds along the whole northern horizon. They hov- 
he added, taking me suddenly by the hand, “do you | ered over the woods, which in this section are mainly 
know it was a piece of good judgment on your part | composed of large deciduous trees. It is a beautiful 
shooting at those horses, instead of at the Indians | and fertile country—a paradise for settlers if it could 





themselves? If we hadn’t stopped that cable, it be rendered safe from the Indians. 
would have upset the whole of us in ten seconds| During the afternoon we entered a tract of open 
more—dragged us all in a heap together! Even if | land where the ground was yellow with a kind of 
we had knocked over five or six Indians, they would | wild pumpkin or gourd. For many miles the country | 
have been upon us with their lances, and we would | appeared to be covered with the pale yellow fruit. | 
have been in a bad fix. But-when they saw that the | Some of these gourds weighed not less than fifty 
cable was useless, they wheeled and gave it up.” | pounds, and were of singular form, having long necks 
“I’m only too glad we are out of it,” said I. “I | and a kind of bottle-shaped body. Others had 
had little enough notion what to do till the very | crooked necks, often a yard in length. 
moment I gave the order.” The sunshine was reflected from the gourds as far 
A dog that was with the Indians had joined us, | as the eye could reach, in a manner inexpressibly 
and tried to make friends of us. It was a singular | beautiful. 


| and, attaching several of the Indians’ horses to the 


| of our strength that they wished to propitiate us. 


the thousands of frogs quite’ drowned out their 
shouts of “Alerta!’? Never in my life have I heard | 
such a deafening clamor of frogs. We could not | 
hear one another’s voices in the wagon. 

The night passed without disturbance, except from | 
frogs and mosquitos. Next morning we revenged | 
ourselves upon the frogs by frying for breakfast the | 
legs of several dozens of them. 

We discovered a good ford not far above our camp, 


cart, we drove through some three feet of water 
amid prodigious shouting on the part of our Argen- 
tine teamsters. No sooner were we well across than | 
we were overtaken by a delegation of Indian squaws, 
laden with a present of fish. Evidently the Laguneros 
had changed their inhospitable judgment of the 
night before, or else had gained so good an opinion 


After crossing a tract of marsh, several miles in 
width, we entered a woodland, where numerous 
squalling parrots hung down from the branches and 


| plantations of oranges far below. 


compare it in the United States, although the two 
are very unlike. 

At last we came to the place where we must descend 
into the deep barranca, and into which we could look 
with feelings of awe and wonder, as well as with no 
little trepidation at the perilous path. 

As we stood among the pines we could see the 
One of these 
plantations, called La Naranja—the Spanish word for 


| Orange—seemed almost under our feet. In fact, it 


was not farther away in horizontal measure than it 
was in veftical, or about a mile in each. The Grand 
Barranca of the Urique was much more open at this 
point than where we had first struck it two days 
before, but it was, nevertheless, quite as grand and 
sublime in its mighty scenery, although in another 
way. The enormous buttresses, almost spurs of 
mountains, that stood out along the caiion sides with 
their bristling perpendicular fronts of thousands of 
feet in height, were now rounded off along the ridges 
with their steep descents, and only the sides were 
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perpendicular. In fact, it was down their steep | two hundred and sixty pounds, and my mule was 
ridges that we must make our descent by zigzag | built on a plan that kept the proportion good. 
trails that gave us a grade on which a mule could 


stand. 


Imagine my horror, then, when the great bungling 
animal took up a shambling trot as he neared 


On one of these mountain trails here, that lead-| this built-out bridge of mud, that only needed 
ing from Batopilas to Parral,—‘‘La Infinidad”’ of | just some such parade over it to insure the de- 
the Mexican miners and ‘The Infinity” in our | struction of everything entrusted to it. 























It is the practice 
of the best riders | 
to give their mules 
their heads when 
in perilous places, 
and under no cir- 
cumstances to at- | 
tempt to guide them. 
It lent an additional | 
pang of terror to be 
compelled to sit per- 
fectly quiet while 
going over this prim- 
itive path; but we 
got safely over, and 
I knew that every- 
thing in the pack- 
train could make it 
without any great 
hazard after that. | 

That very evening 
' | took a most 
acceptable | 


“. 
Vee 
We iy, 

Na 





DOWN THE TRAIL. 


own tongue,—where the trail, not more than a foot 
wide, looks down a sheer twenty-six hundred 
feet, the river, some forty to fifty yards wide, 
looking like a silver thread directly underneath, 
the rider gazes vertically downward over the side 
of his patient mule, his outer leg dangling over 
the precipice. This part of the trail continues 
for only a few hundred feet, occupying but a min- 
ute or two, but the dizzy novice thinks it is as 
many furlongs, and that he has been fully as 
many hours in traversing it. In some of the 
worst places the more timid people, I have been 


told, have to be blindfolded and their mules led | 


across these dizzy places. 


After viewing the beautiful grandeur of the | 
scene for a few minutes we begin our descent. | 


Presently the pines become less numerous, and 
begin to be interspersed with the many varieties 
of oak for which the Sierra Madre is noted. The 
most conspicuous of these oaks is the Mexican 
Encino robles, or everlasting oak—a beautiful tree 
with enormous leaves of a bright green color. 

The oaks increase in numbers as we descend, 
and the pines soon disappear; for we are getting 
out of the country of cold nights, which the coni- 
fers love so well. It is not long before they are 
stunted and bent, showing that the weather is 
getting too warm for them; and presently a 
thorny mesquite is seen, for in half an hour we 
have travelled from Montana to Texas, in a cli- 
matic sense, though our figurative Montana is in 
plain sight from Texas. On the cumbra we 
jumped off of our mules and ran along by the 
half-hour in the cool, fresh mountain air. Now 
tive minutes brings out our handkerchiefs to wipe 
our perspiring brows. 

The northern cactus soon mingles with the 
mesquite, and then the great pitahaya cactus, 
twenty feet above our heads even on mule-back, 
tells us that we are on the verge of the tropics. 
Each tree in the orange orchard below can now 
be made out, and after a few more turns on the 
twisting trails even the yellow oranges, buried in 
the bright green foliage of the trees, become dis- 
tinct. Another half-hour and we are on the level, 
and not that length of time has to be added be- 
fore palms are over our head, and the heat is 
almost unbearable to those who have been for 
weeks on the high mountain-tops of the cool 
Sierras. 

In about three hours we have dropped from the 
land of the pine to the land of the palm, and this, 
too, on mule-back—a feat that cannot be per- 
formed in many parts of the world outside of 
Mexico with its many marvels. 

Just before we got to the town of Urique we 
came to the dizziest and most dangerous place on 
the trail. Rounding a high ridge, 1 saw a place 
between it and the next ridge where evidently a 
waterfall had its course in the rainy season, and 
where there was a perpendicular declivity, as I 
learned afterward, of about five hundred feet. 
The trail was not more than eight inches wide, 
and the water had excavated the soil from under- 
neath it, leaving it standing out like a row of 
swallows’ nests built against each other for a dis- 
tance of about twenty yards. I weighed over 


bath in a great pool of the Urique River. The water 
was as warm as new-drawn milk, although in the 
morning I had taken an ice-cold drink froin one 
of its mountain tributaries, some five or six thou- 
sand feet higher. I ate oranges from the trees, 
and sucked green limes and lemons; but when 
night came, I sincerely wished I was on the 
mountain’s crest again, where I could get a good 
night’s rest in the fresh, cool air. 

Lieut. FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 

+o 
For the Companion. 
A SECOND. 


A second is a mite of Time, 
Yet his small scythe may be 

Reaping some thought or deed sublime 
To garner for Eternity. 


WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 
ee 


THE LIQUOR QUESTION ABROAD. 


The agitation against the giant evil of intem- | 
perance has never been so active nor so long- | 
enduring in the European States as it has been in | 
the United States. This question, which for many 
years has been so large a feature in American 
politics, does not, indeed, even exist in many 
European lands. 

The problem whether ‘local option,” “high 
license,” or ‘‘prohibition’’ shall be adopted, in 
order to restrict the sale and use of ardent spirits, 
is totally unknown, for instance, in France and 
Germany, in Spain and Italy, where liquor-sellers 
are licensed as a matter of course. 

It may be said of these countries, however, 
that less ardent spirits, and more of the lighter 
wines and beer are consumed, than in the more 
northerly climes. 

The only continental country, we believe, in 
which legislation has been attempted with a view 
to lessening the liquor traffic is Sweden and Nor- 
way. : 

In Russia—a country behind its Christian 
neighbors in all moral and political respects—the 
use of ardent spirits and wine is not only not 
restricted, but is actually encouraged in many 
parts of the Empire by the officials themselves. 

A large part of the revenue derived from the 
licenses to sell liquor in Russia, indeed, finds its 
way into the pockets of the ‘‘tschinovniks,” or 
public officials. They also accept bribes, and ex- 
tort money out of the liquor-sellers almost with- 
out restraint. 

Cases have been reported from Russia in which | 
good persons who have circulated temperance | 
tracts among the people have been more or less 
severely punished for so doing. 

The liquor question has been more actively | 
agitated in Great Britain than in any other Euro- 
pean country, and just now it is one of the most 
prominent questions before the House of Com- 
mons. 


The ministry have proposed a measure in re- 
gard to the question, the main feature of which is | 
the imposition of a higher tax upon alcohol and 
beer, the proceeds of which it is proposed to | 
spend in buying up the licenses of innkeepers, | 
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and thus, at the public expense, putting an end 
to their business. 

‘This measure has aroused a great deal of oppo- 
sition in two opposite directions. The earnest 
advocates of temperance declare that the liquor- 
sellers should not receive the public money as 
payment for their right to sell intoxicating drinks. 
The publicans, on the other hand, say that they 
do not wish to sell their licenses to the govern- 
ment, but want to keep on selling spirits and beer. 

It is questioned on every hand if the publicans 
have any such thing as a ‘‘vested interest’ in 
their licenses. The temperance party is in favor 
of taking away the licenses without payment, 
and of establishing throughout the Kingdom the 
system known as “local option.’’ That is, they 
desire that each town and borough should vote, 
as is done in Massachusetts and others of our | 
States, whether liquor shall or shall not be sold | 
within its limits. 

Mr. Gladstone asserts that the scheme of the | 
ministry, if fully carried out, would cost the 
country three hundred million pounds, and de- | 
clares that the proposition is a bad and immoral | 
one. 

The subject of this measure has become a criti- 
cal one to the ministry, and for the time being | 
has eclipsed the Irish and all other important 
questions in the thoughts of the English people. 


i 


For the Companion. 
HAPPINESS. 


Some for a palace sigh, but give to me 

A little garden with one shadowing tree, 

A room with window opening to the west, 

A fire upon the hearth for evening rest, 
And a dear child in twilight’s tender ray 
Telling the story of a happy day. 


FRANCES L. MACE. | 


—_<@>—_—__—- 


OUR SCHOOLS. 


This is the season when schools and colleges | 
all over the country are finishing their year’s 
work and closing their doors for the summer. 
The long vacation is at hand, if it has not already 
begun. We congratulate every one of our young 
friends who has done a faithful year’s work, and 
wish for them all a joyous vacation, and the in- 
vigoration for another year of study which it will 
give them. 

The school is a large and increasing part of 
American life. From the beginning of the settte- 
ment of the country, provision has been made for 
the free education of the young; and as time has | 
passed experience has shown the advantages of 
the general dissemination of knowledge to be so | 
great that the laws now generally exert a pressure 
upon parents to send their children to school. 

Not only are free schools provided for all, but | 
the person who does not avail himself of the 
opportunities to educate his children is regarded 
with something of distrust. In many of the 
States a failure to send children to a school, either 
public or private, during a part of every year is | 
an offence against the State, and is punishable | 
with a fine. 

Since the school has taken such a prominent 
place among American institutions the question 
what the school shall be has become a great and | 
vital public question. Those of our readers who | 
are already taking their part in public affairs are 
aware how many and important are the contro- | 
versies to which the school has given rise. The | 
extent to which religion shall be taught in the | 
schools; the choice of text-books; the parochial | 
school question; these indicate a few only of the 
problems which statesmanship is called upon, over | 
and over again, to solve. 

So to decide these matters as to make the | 
schools what they should be for the proper train- | 
ing and instruction of the young, and yet to | 
bring every decision to the test of a broad tolera- 
tion and a scrupulous regard for the rights of | 
others, renders this question one of the most diffi- | 
cult in the whole range of social politics. 

Quite lately one branch of the great school | 
problem has presented itself ina new form. In| 
Wisconsin, where the controversy rages most 
fiercely, a law was passed last year requiring all 
parents to send their children, between seven and 
fourteen years old, to some public or private 
school; and this act declared that no school | 
should be regarded as a school unless in it were | 
taught reading, writing, arithmetic and United | 
States history, in the English language. 

It is reported that this law has demoralized | 
politics in Wisconsin. A very large proportion | 
of the inhabitants of the State consists of people 
born in Europe, whose native language is not | 
English; and so many of them object strongly | 
to being forced to send their children to schools | 
where the instruction is in English, that the oppo- 
sition to the law has taken the form of a political | 
movement. 

The Companion does not take part in political 


| controversies; but this seems to be a case in which | 


a minority claims that as a right which is not a | 
right, and which cannot be yielded without injury | 


|to the whole community. A great many people | 


are alarmed lest the enormous inflow of immi- 


grants may be harmful to the country. To re-| 


| quire that those who come hither shall become 


like the rest of us in the shortest possible space 
of time is surely not a hard condition to impose 
upon them for the privileges which they secure 
here. 


When a man resists even the requirement that 


| mind and life and thoughts,”’ she said. 
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the education of his children shall be in the ordi- 
nary language of the country, he seems to evince 
a desire to separate himself from the community 
with which he has cast in his lot, and to prefer to 
be what he was before he came to this country, 
rather than a true and loyal American citizen. 
If that is his idea, this country has no use for 
him; he is not welcome; if he does not like our 
ways, he had better go back where he came from. 

This is only one of many school questions, but 
it will illustrate to our young readers what their 
fathers have to think about while they are busy 
with their books. We hope it will give them also 


| this important lesson—that the school is intended 


to make them good and true American citizens, 
and that it fails of its purpose if it does not suc- 
ceed in that. 


+o —— 


MIsSs PRY. 


All of Fanny Mattack’s letters from school were 
filled with the praises of her friend, Miss Jayne. 

“Clara is so amiable, so gentle! Clara’s family is 
one of the most prominent and cultured in New York. 
Clara’s manners are faultless. She never is ill-at- 
ease or embarrassed.” 

When she asked leave, therefore, to bring her friend 
home with her in vacation, her mother gave a pleased 
assent. Miss Jayne arrived. She was pretty, gay 
and cordial, and the Mattack family gave her a de- 
lighted welcome. 

“A charming little girl!” said Mrs. Mattack. 
will make her one of the family at once.” 

When they sat down to luncheon, however, Fanny 
observed that her friend glanced sharply at the coarse 


“We 


-| napkins and plain goblets, and wished that her 


mother had used the damask and cut glass to-day. 

“Mr. Mattack does not come home for luncheon?” 
gently queried the little guest. “Gentlemen are always 
so driven by their business. What is Mr. Mattack’s 
business ?”’ 

Mrs. Mattack replied, with a little surprise at the 
rude mistake; but Clara was young, and doubtless 
would not so err again. 

In a few minutes, when Fanny’s elder brother left 
the table, she asked if Doctor Mattack was engaged, 
and when Fanny told her that he was, proceeded to 
inquire as te the lady’s name, age, and the occupa- 


| tion of her father. 


There could be no doubt of Clara’s beauty, or of 
her desire to make herself agreeable. She had a 


| kindly good-humor, and a vivacity which attracted 


every one at first; but when Mrs. Mattack observed 
during the day that she did not pass a single picture 
or piece of bric-a-brac without asking the price, and 
that she felt the texture of the parlor curtains to 
detect cotton in them, she began to have a secret 
dread of this too-clever visitor. 

Doctor Mattack’s fiancée called upon Miss Jayne 
the next morning, and the girls chatted merrily 
together; but as they were parting Clara said, 
sweetly, ‘Do excuse me, but have you not Jewish 
blood? Your nose indicates it.” 

“Really, Fanny,” her brother said to her that 
night, “your friend should go out as an explorer. 
She would soon drag out the secrets of Africa or the 
Pole. She asked me what was the probable income 


| of a physician in good practice in this town, and 


when I told her, said, ‘1 suppose you are in good 
practice?’ ”’ 

Before Clara’s visit came to an end, the Mattack 
family, in spite of her kind heart and amiability, 
found her intolerable. When she drove from the 
door, Mrs. Mattack breathed a sigh of relief. 

“I feel as if a burglar had been ransacking my 
“Never let 


me see her here again. I would rather a thief would 


| break into my house than into my most private 


affairs!” : 
Yet Clara went happily on her inquiring way, un- 
conscious that she was doing any wrong in gratify- 
ing her interest in her neighbors. 
Do any of our readers see themselves reflected in 
this nimble-witted young lady? 


———_+4~@p>—__—_——— 


THE SWIMMING SEASON. 


Few young people require urging to go into the 
water at this season, but many of them need to be 
reminded that they can bathe too often, swim too 
far, and stay in the water too long. Some of them 
returned from the hore last half-sick, 
and were not in their usual health till after Christ- 
mas. Too much bathing in cold water was, in many 
instances, the cause. 

The celebrated swimming feats of which we read 
were mostly performed in southern waters. Last 
summer the Queen of Spain walked down to the 
beach of the Bay of St. Sebastian, accompanied by 
one of her ladies and four stout bathing-men, and 
swam out to a man-of-war lying at anchor half a 
mile away. 

The lady who accompanied her soon gave up, and 
was taken on board one of the small boats that went 
with the party. The queen, however, being one of 
the best female swimmers in Europe, accomplished 
the feat with considerable ease in three-quarters of an 
hour. But the water was of semi-tropical warmth. 
Off Mount Desert, on the coast of Maine, she might 
have failed. Probably, as she is a woman of sense 
and knowledge, she would not have attempted a 





swim of forty-five minutes in the cold water of Bar 


Harbor. 

Byron swam the Hellespont in an hour and ten 
minutes, after having once tried and failed. The dis- 
tance, as he told his mother, was not more than a 
mile in a straight line, but to accomplish that mile in 
such a tide he had to swim two or three miles. Com- 
pared with the performances of some of our swim- 
mers of to-day, it was not extraordinary, and it was 


| done in rather warm water, in the month of May, 


which is one of the hot months in that part of the 
world. 

Doctor Franklin, who was, perhaps, the best Amer- 
iean swimmer of his time, lived so near the warm and 
tranquil Delaware at Philadelphia, that his garden 
extended quite down to the shore. We must bear 
this in mind when we read of his remaining in the 
water “two hours,” and “an hour or two,”* and when 
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he recommends “much swimming” as an excellent | were not delivered to them at once. Baron Dal | *Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits”’ will expel worms | 
and almost sure remedy for the most common of sum- | Borgo himself unfastened the bolts, and appeared on | Without injury to the system. 2 cents a box. 


mer maladies. He evidently had the River Delaware 
in his mind when he spoke of “rivers that have been 


thoroughly warmed by the sun.” In July, as Philadel- 


phia boys know, the Delaware along its banks is very 
warm. 
Doctor Franklin would doubtless have greatly 


modified his remarks upon bathing, if he had been in | 


the habit of going into the cold water that washes all 








| the threshold. He pointed to the Danish flag, which 
| he had laid across the entrance, and said, calmly : 
“The man you seek is here. Come and take him, if 
you like, but if one of you steps on the colors of my 
country, I will make Spain responsible to Denmark 
for the insult!” 
The attacking party paused, awed into sobriety, 
| and then turned about and marched quietly away. 


parts of the New England coast north of Cape Cod. | 


He does indeed caution one of his correspondents to 
avoid plunging into cold spring water, and mentions 
an instance of four young men who did so when they 
were heated by harvesting. ‘'wo died upon the spot, 
another the next morning, and the fourth recovered 
with great difficulty. 

Many observant parents, who live or spend their 
summers on the Northern sea-coast, have come to the 
conclusion that it is better for most young people to 


bathe not oftener than every other day, and no longer | 


at a time than twenty minutes. 


ter 


COUNTRY ROADS. 


Attention cannot be too frequently drawn to the 
importance of good roads. In cities, even, the pave- 
ments of the streets are a better index to the popular 
taste and to public spirit than are the walls of public 
buildings. In the country, roads are the measure of 
public and private enterprise. They favor or hinder 
intercourse according as they are good or bad, and 
upon intercourse depends to a large extent the intelli- 
gence and refinement of a people. 

The Romans knew well not only how to conquer, 
but how to civilize and govern. They were the road- 
builders of their time. There are miles and miles of 
road-bed still in use in England that was laid down 
seventeen or eighteen hundred years ago. 
they are older and more extended. Along these lines 
have grown up some of the largest and most prosper- 
ous cities of the world. Through many centuries, the 
thoroughfares furnished all the advantages of navi- 
gable waters. 


But the argument drawn from the profit and loss | 


account is the one most effective in these days, and 
that is the one which readers are likely to meet with 
pretty often in our public prints. Several estimates 
made by experts upon economic questions have been 
recently published. 

Professor Ely, of Johns Hopkins University, reckons 
that “poor roads cost the farmer, on an average, 
fifteen dollars per horse.” 

Professor Jenks, of Knox College, Illinois, argues 
that “with good permanent roads freight could often 
be hauled ten miles on wagons cheaper than it could 
be taken one mile on a dirt road to a railroad station, 


unloaded, put on the cars, and carried to its destina- | 


tion.” 

These are the opinions of specialists who have no 
doubt gone over a great many columns of statistics 
in making up their estimates. There is no practical 
teamster who will not admit the reasonableness of 


their conclusions. The greatest obstacle, perhaps, | 


to the improvement desired arises from the circum- 
stance that there are as yet no really good roads in 
this country, and from the other fact that the science 
of building roads has never been studied by our peo- 
ple. 

> ———— 


** DISGUSTING.” 


Many persons are delighted to make the acquaint- 
ance of Nature at second-hand, as she is represented 
in the pages of books, but her real and common 
aspects inspire them with dismay. 

The famous naturalist, the late Rev. J. G. Wood, 
about thirty years ago published a little book called 
“Common Objects of the Seashore.’’” The work met 
with a marked success, for hundreds of people were 
astonished and delighted to learn something about 


the structure and habits of various creatures which 


they were daily finding in the rock-pools, or lying 
dead upon the shore. 

Soon after the publication of the book, Mr. Wood 
was one day hard at work among the rock-pools at 
Margate. He had a mallet and chisel in his hand, 
and was wearing his oldest coat; his trousers were 
tucked up to his knees. 

Just as he was moving from one pool to another, a 
small party of fashionably dressed young ladies 


In France | 


+o 


A LONG RACE. 


| Steamship races across the Atlantic are common 
enough,—more common, perhaps, than they should 
be,—but a race merely from New York to Liverpool 
is a small affair compared with one which took place 
recently between the French steamship Salazie and 
the English steamship Orizaba, which had a little 
trial of speed between Melbourne and Marseilles, by 


way of the Suez Canal—a total distance of some | 


| eleven thousand miles. 


The Salazie did not start from Melbourne until 
| three hours after the Orizaba had sailed. She arrived 
| at Adelaide, South Australia, at about the same time. 
| After touching at Albany, Western Australia, to- 

ether, the two steamers, though both made the very 


Best possible time across the Indian Ocean, saw noth- | 
ing more of each other until they had entered the | 


Red Sea. 

Here the French steamer was found to be some 
distance in advance of the English, ——— they 
were in plain view of each other. The Englishman 
gave chase, and succeeded in overhauling, but not in 
passing, the Salazie, and the latter preceded the 
Orizaba through the canal. 

Under their own electric lights the steamers made 
much more rapid progress through the canal than 
would formerly have been possible. The use of elec- 
tricity in the Suez Canal is, indeed, an interesting 
illustration of the economic value of the electric 


light. It has reduced the time of the average passage | 
through the canal from yon ee hours to twenty- | 


three hours, and almost double 
canal. 

Formerly only a small proportion of the steamers 

passing through the Suez Canal could avail them- 
selves of the advantage of the electric light because 
they did not have the necessary apparatus. This led 
to the organization of a company which made it its 
business to rent electric light apparatus to vessels 
entering the canal. The motor, dynamo, projectors, 
and other machinery are put on board a vessel and 
set up ready for use in two hours, and removed after 
| the passage has been made. 
| The Orizaba and the Salazie-kept quite near to- 
gether throughout the journey through the Mediter- 
ranean. The “race”? was not really a long struggle, 
covering the distance of more than ten thousand 
| miles between Melbourne and Marseilles, but rather 
| a “brush” for precedence in the Suez Canal. The 
| great ocean-going steamers often journey very near 
| together on long voyages. 


the capacity of the 
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COASTING IN THE ALPS. 


Mountain-climbing has its diversions as well as its 
terrors and excitements. 


ing the Piz Languard which, twenty years ago, was 


only known to shepherds and chamois - hunters. | 


| Now, however, its fame is universal in the world of 
| travellers. 


The descent was accomplished in an hour. It was 
a pleasure party, a féte. I found myself with a gay 
arty of Austrian tourists, with whom I openly 
became acquainted. 
Arriving at the top of a 
snow, the guide stopped, an 
self to the ladies : 
“Should you like to amuse yourselves a little?” 
‘*We should not be Viennese if we refused. Yes, let 
us amuse ourselves. The snow is so delightful.” 
Impatient and curious, they quickly grouped them- 
| selves about the guide. 
| “Well, we will descend this beautiful snowy slo 
|in a few minutes, without the smallest danger. It 
| is only necessary that the ladies should have courage. 
| This is how we proceed. Each gentleman must seat 
himself, and take a lady behind him, holding her 
| firmly by the ankles. At my signal, you must all let 
| yourselves slide down. It is not difficult, and we 
| shall gain half an hour.” 
This manner of descending, much used in the Alps, 
| was new to the ladies, and seemed to them both droll 
; and original. Each of us seated ourselves on an 
| overcoat, folded in four, and the ladies on their 
shawls, which were drawn over their knees. At the 
| word of command, we set. off, dra; ging our compan- 
ions, laughing, and uttering little shrieks. Some 
awkward couples came to grief, but not seriously, and 
| the adventure terminated without further incident. 
| At the foot of the slope, the travellers, a little 
| giddy from the headlon 
| with snow, and shook themselves like water-dogs 
| which had just crossed a river. 


reat declivity of frozen 


approached. They were “studying Nature” as they | 


supposed, for they were wandering daintily along the | 


shore, trying to identify some of the objects which 


they saw, by the help of a copy of Mr. Wood’s | 


“Common Objects.” 
As they passed Mr. Wood, they looked up, saw the 


enthusiastic naturalist in his working attire, shrugged | 


their shoulders, and one of them murmured: ‘How 
very disgusting!” 


Then they returned to their book and to their | 


dainty study of Nature. 

Another curious incident, though of a different 
nature, followed the spread of this fascinating book. 
A young man wrote Mr. Wood from Chicago, saying 
that he had read the little work with much pleasure, 
but living as he did, at a distance from the sea, many 
of the animals described were absolutely unknown 
to him. He had the greatest desire to examine a 
jelly-fish. Might he ask the Rev. J.G. Wood to for- 
ward him one by return mail? 

+o 
CLEVER DEFENCE. 

Baron Dal Borgo, the Danish Envoy at Madrid, 
about fifty years ago, was the soul of honor and 
good-nature, though he had neither the cleverness 
nor the brilliancy belonging to certain diplomatists. 
One incident, however, shows that he could act, when 
occasion arose, and that with boldness, and even 
dramatic power. 

During the childhood of Queen Isabella, there were 
frequent political commotions, and one night Espar- 
tero, the regent, having incurred the displeasure of 
the adverse party, was pursued through the streets by 


an infuriated mob. He ran into the house where | 


Baron Dal Borgo had an apartment, rang the bell 
wildly, and, as soon as the door was opened, slipped 
inside and barred it. 

Presently the ringleaders of the mob arrived, and 
threatened to break open the door if the fugitive 


OO 


ILLUMINATED. 


One by one the mysteries of the animal world are 
| yielding before the investigations of naturalists. 
Some very curious information is given in a recent 
| issue of a French scientific periodical 


| was noticed on the seashore. On closer examination, 
the light proved to come from within a crustacean of 
| the genus Talitrus or sand-flea. The entire Talitre, 
including the antenne, was phosphorescent. Only 
the eyes were dark spots in the luminous figure. He 
| was proceeding, more slowly than is natural to that 
species, over the sand. 

Other similarly illuminated Talitres were sought 
for, but his seemed to be a unique distinction. The 
next day one of his claws was examined under a 
microscope. It was full of a singular kind of bac- 
teria, luminous microbes. These luminous microbes 


Just what their phosphorescence is due to is not 
clearly understood. 

Other Talitres were inoculated with the bacteria. 
In less than three days they shone with a white light. 
They remained in this state from three to six days, 
apparently not greatly inconvenienced by the pres- 
ence of the microbes. 

Then came a motionless state, which lasted three 
or four days, when they died, and a few hours later 
the fatal illumination faded. 


ser 
DECEITFUL APPEARANCES, 


Among the facetious paragraphs that go the rounds 
of the newspapers one finds now and then a bit of 
genuine philosophy. 

“What were you about to remark?” said one man 
another. 

| Nothing.” 

| But you looked as if you had something to say.” 

| Yes, I’m very deceptive that way. I’ve often 
| thought myself that I had something to say, and dis- 
| covered after I said it that I hadn’t.” 


| 
| to 


Monsieur Tissot describes | 
an amusing experience in Switzerland, while descend- | 


asked, addressing him- 


journey, rose, powdered | 


regarding | 
microbes that have the faculty of being self-luminous. | 


One moonlight evening a spot of greenish light | 


appear on the surface of the sea, in the sand of the | 
seashore, sometimes on meat, and in salt-water fish. 
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This is to Certify, That the Standard Flavoring 
Extracts of Joseph Burnett & Co., Boston, Mass., 
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Devised by a cautious father for his own children, it is 
| not only the safest of all cannons but makes fire-crack- 
ers harmless. It is 944 inches long, weighs 2 lbs., is of a 
fine model and handsomely japanned. It is breech- 
loading automatic, can be fired rapidly and is approved 
at sight by every one. Sent, express not paid, on re- 
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Requires No Cooking. 


Liebig demonstrated that the best substitute for normal 
human milk was not the milk of any animal, but a combina- 
tion of animal milk with the elements of those grains which are 
used in repairing waste, building tissues, and generating heat. 


Mellin’s Food 


Dissolved in hot water and milk, according to the directions, 
forms just the mixture advised by Liebig, and promotes in 
infants a healthy growth, a full development, and a vigorous 
constitution. It requires no cooking. 
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‘What Causes Pimples? 


Clogging of the sebaceous glands with 
;sebum. The plug of sebum in the centre 
| of the pimple is called a blackhead or 
| comedone, 


‘What Cures Pimples ? 


The only really successful treatment for 
pimples, blackheads and all facial blem- 
ishes is CUTICURA Soap. 


Cuticura Soap 


| For Bad Complexions, with pimply, blotchy, 
oily skin and blackheads, Red, Rough 
Hands with chaps, painful finger-ends 
| and shapeless nails, and simple Humors of Infancy and Childhood is infallible. 











A marvellous beautifier of world-wide celebrity, Curicura Soap is simply incomparable as a Skin Purifying 
Soap, unequalled for the Toilet and without a rival for the Nursery. Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, 
exquisitely perfumed, it produces the whitest, clearest skin and softest hands, and prevents inflammation and 
clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, blackheads and most complexional disfigurations, while it admits 
of no comparison with the best of other skin soaps, and rivals in delicacy the most noted and expensive of 
toilet and nursery soaps. For prevention of freckles, tan and sunburn, red, rough and oily skin, and for giving 
a brilliancy and freshness to the complexion, it is without a peer. In a word it purifies, beautifies and preserves 
the skin as no other soap does, and hence its sale is greater than the combined sales of all other skin soaps. Sold 
throughout the civilized world. Price, 25 cents. 

POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Proprietors, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
{2 Send for “How to Purify and Beautify the Skin and Hands.” 











White Mountain Ice-Cream F'reezer. 


With a good Ice-cream Freezer inexpen- 
sive Dainties for the table or sick room can 
be quickly made. The four-quart Freezer 
is the best for family use. It has a triple 
motion and is very easy to work. Hoops 
and all iron parts galvanized, to prevent 
rusting, malleable iron beaters coated with 
tin. Any ‘‘Companion” subscriber can 
own this Freezer by sending us one new 
subscriber and 50 cents additional. Sent 
by express, and charges paid by receiver, 
| when sent as a premium. Price, $3, at 
our office, or sent, express not paid, for $2.50. 

“Frozen Dainties.” By Mrs. Lincoln. 
This book contains fifty receipts for making 
frozen puddings, frozen fruits, frozen bever- 
ages, sherbets and water-ices, ice-creams, 
etc. We give this book with each Freezer. 


41 Temple Place, BOSTON, MASS. 
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JUNE. 

Th. 19. Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico, shot, 1867. 
Fr. 20. Great Seal of the United States adopted, 1782. 
Sa. 21. Battle of Vitoria, 1813. 

Su. 22. Lord Mansfield's Decision on Slavery, 1772. 
Mo. 23. British defeated at Springfield, N. J., 1780. 

Tu. 24. Bolivar victor at Carabobo, 1821. 

We. 25. Seven Days’ Battles began, 1862. 





For the Companion. 


PEPPER-AND-MUSTARD. 
A DOG STORY. 


“As this is your Birth-day morning, Dear, 
And the air is soft, and the sky is clear, 
We'll out for a walk to the shops, and buy 
Some beautiful present,—you and |: 

And what it shall be, to mark a day 


So happy, my darling herself shall say.” 


“And I—May I chopse it ?”—Amy cried 

As gaily she tripped at her mother’s side : 
“Pray let it be something alive—for then, 

If | love it, *twill love me back again— 

A ‘Dandie Dinmont,’ that ever shall be 

‘the faithfulest, best of friends to me. 

I’ve been reading Sir Walter's story through,* 
And I long for a ‘Pepper-and-Mustard’ too. 


“You remember the errand-boy, who brought 
Your marketing home the other day— 
Well,_1 heard him say, 
That he had a ‘Dinmont,’ which he thought 
The prettiest, friskiest creature yet, 
It ever had been his lot to pet; : 
But sell him, they must,—for dogs will eat ; 
And they were too poor to buy him meat. 
—May I choose what my Birth-day gift shall be ? 
Dear Mother ! —then buy this dog for me!” 


Through many an alley that led astray, 
They wended, in search of the boy, their way ; 
Till at last, they found, 
Half under 
The rickety tenement: There they saw, 
Ona of straw, 
Tom’s poor old father, with none to keep 
Him company, save a dog asleep. 


They told their errand :—‘Na, na! ”—he said, 
And the gray, old Scotchman shook his head ; 
—“Owre true! We are sairly pinched for bread ; 
But rather than Dandie should miss his meat, 
I'll gang mysel’ wi’ a crust to eat. 
That Tam should say it !—It takes sma’ joy, 
To fill the heart o’ a sturdy boy! 
Tam’s on’y a lad, 
He is young and glad, 
And kens not how, o’er the brae and heather, 
Dandie and I have Genees together, 
Minding the sheep: And when I see 
Him frolicking oft about my knee, 
A-whiles I dream, and I maist forget 
I’m not in the dear auld country yet. 
—Sellhim? Na, na! 
When Tam’s awa’, 
I’ve naebody else to talk to: So, 
My leddy, I canna’ let him go! 
For I think if you part us,—he and I 
Wad baith of us break our hearts and die!” 


“TI never will part you!” —Amy said ; 
she patted the dog’s brown head, 
in his master’s hand, the gold 
to have paid, had the dog been sold ; 
While her voice, with a tear in it, low and sweet, 


round, 


and that he remained during the rest of his life | 


at Goodluck preaching in the log church, faithful 
and happy in his work. 

Thomas Potter bequeathed the church to him, 
and the will of John Murray, minister at Good- 
luck, still exists, in which he left it ‘‘free for the 


use of all Christian people.” 
? 


—__—_o— 


CETOBRIGA. 


| Portuval has a most interesting mystery in the 
submerged city of Cetobriga. 
the present century a fisherman, while rowing along 
the coast, was astonished at sight of houses and well- 
paved streets under the water of the Bay of Setubal. 
| He communicated the news to the inhabitants of 
| the neighboring town of the same name, and exca- 
vations were at once begun under the patronage of 
government. 
city must be Cetobriga, which is sometimes men- 
tioned by old writers, though literature contains 
| little information regarding its fate or history. 


Interesting coins, bracelets and pottery were dug 


out, and in 1814 a number of metal tablets were | 


found ——e curious and ancient inscriptions. These 
were evidently of Phcenician origin. 

There is no doubt that the Romans possessed the 
city long before its destruction, as their remains are 
encountered on every hand. Medals, grand statues, 


symmetrical columns of temples, and various other | 


evidences prove a high state of civilization in the 
people who built the city. There can be no doubt 
that many wealthy Romans settled here to enjoy the 
delightful climate, and perhaps also to escape from 
the turbulence of Rome. 

“The remains of this once populous and ancient 
city,” says a Portuguese writer, ‘stand as an eternal 
monument of a people of whom we know nothing.” 
A traveller who has recently visited it sends to the 
Scientific American an account of what he saw. 


been excavated. The floors of the houses were ex- 
quisitely laid in mosaic, and the colors were as fresh 
and bright as when they were put on, long ages ago. 
Nearly every house had its bath-room, and an in- 
genious mode of heating and conveying water to the 
pipes. At the back of the house was a large fire- 
proof tank, made of broken shells and pottery 
cemented together. The fire was built under this 
tank, and the water conveyed to the bath through 
flat earthen pipes. 








Whispered—“There’s something to buy his meat!” 
: MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


~* See the description of the “Dandie Dinmont” ter- 
riers, in “Guy Mannering.” 


————_~or— — 


For the Companion. 
A CURIOUS LEGEND. 


A singular and beautiful tradition lingers about | 
the ruins of an old log church in the village of | 
Goodluck, Ocean County, N. J. | 

In 1770 a brig named Hand-in-Hand struck on 
the bar near this.point. Among the passengers | 
rescued was an English clergyman named Murray, 
who, having lost his wife and children, had be- 
come a prey to despair. Almost insane, he had 





corner wall of a house had been broken, and then 
mended by inserting a piece of stone, and making it 
fast by cement. This cement was of the same color 
as the stone, and the break could be distinguished 
only by close observation. When some one attempted 
to remove the piece, the stone itself gave way before 
the cement. Such a compound would be invaluable 
at the present day. Scattered everywhere through- 
out the submerged city are similar traces of a high 
civilization. 


Some strange and terrible fate must have overtaken | 
he sea had evidently combined with | 


Cetobriga. 
some fearful earthquake, far worse than the one of 
1755, and overwhelmed it in ruin. It is difficult to 
realize that the waters of the calm, bright bay could 
have reared their waves so high as to engulf those 
grand temples and monuments. 


— —~> 


SYMPATHY WITH CHILDHOOD. 


“If I value myself upon anything,” said Hawthorne, 
“it is on having a smile that children love.”” Michael 
Angelo, poet, painter, architect, sculptor, must have 
had a similar smile, though one would hardly think 
so from the portraits of his face, that have come 
down to us. One day, while strolling through the 


| streets of Florence, a little boy stopped him, and, | 


holding out a piece of paper, asked for a picture. 
The great artist smiled his consent, and, sitting 
down on a bench, made the desired sketch. He knew 
a boy’s heart and could feel with it. 

The Duke of Wellington had in his heart, if not in 
his face, a “smile’’ for children, as is shown by an 
anecdote, quoted in the Rev. W. F. Craft’s “Child- 
hood.” A collector of autographs has one, which he 


prizes highly because it illustrates one phase of the | 


great soldier’s character. It reads thus: 


“STRATHFIELDSAYE, JULY 27, 1837. 
‘Field-marshal the Duke of Wellington is happy to 


— 1 William Harries that his toad is alive and 
well.’ 


On a paper appended to the autograph is this ex-| “lies in the ear of him that hears it,” and in the | 


resolved never to preach again, but to come to | planation. 


the wilderness of the New World, where he could | 
forget the past and the God Who, he believed, had 
forgotten him. | 

As he crossed the sand beaches, he saw a log | 
house, and near it an old man standing in the 
door of a cabin. A basket of fish was beside 
him. 

“Will you sell me a fish?’’ asked the ship- 
wrecked man. 

“No. The fish are yours. I caught them for 
your dinner. I expected you.” 

“You do not know who I am,” replied Mr. 
Murray. 

**You are the man who is to tell us of God,”’ 
said the old man. 

“T will never preach of Him again,” 
answer. 

The fisherman, Thomas Potter, told his story. 
He had been a sailor, but had settled with his 
wife, twenty years before, on this coast. He 
could not read, but his wife spelled ont some 
verses in the Bible. 

“I determined,”’ he said, “to know something 
about God. Whenever a preacher came from 
down the coast, I would gather the folks into the 
kitchen to hear him preach. When I got a day 
to spare I worked at yon log house. It is a} 
church. I built it. 

‘First, a Presbyterian came along, and then a 
Baptist, and then a Methody. They all preached 





was the 





| sen 
} pose be ees to eat when I am gone, and I am 


“The Duke of Wellington was one day taking his 
usual country walk when he heard a cry of distress. 
He walked to the spot and found a chubby, rosy-faced 

oy lying on the ground, —« his head over a 
= toad, and crying as if his little heart would 

reak. 

“**What’s the matter, my lad?’ asked the Duke. 
“* sir, please, sir, my poor toad! I bring it some- 
thing to eat every morning. But they are going to 

me off ever so far away to school; nobody will 


afraid it will die.’ 


*“*Never mind, don’t cry, lad,’ said the Duke. 


| ‘I’ll see that the toad is well fed, and you shall hear 


all about it when you are at school.’ 


“The boy thanked the gentleman heartily, dried up | 


his tears, and went home. During the time he was 
at school he received tive letters similar to that given 
above, and when he returned for his Christmas holi- 
days the toad was, as the Duke said, ‘alive and well,’ 


| but, in accordance with the usual habits of his kind, 


he was in his winter’s sleep, in which he remained 


| until spring and genial weather brought him from 


his well-guarded hole in the ground.” 
in ~or . 
MAN-HUNTING. 


General De Trobriand, in his ‘Four Years with the 
Army of the Potomac,” comments upon the change 
which comes over the most gentle natures under the 
influence of war. While the siege of Yorktown was 
in progress, the men of both armies were in the habit 


| of stealing down to the banks of the river in the 
night, and concealing themselves behind a rock or a | 
stump in the hope of getting a shot at one of the | 


enemy after daybreak. 


Every kind of ingenious stratagem was resorted to | 


in order to lead the opponent to show himself. Then 


| two rapid discharges were heard; two puffs of white 


in it, and I said, ‘Stay, and teach us about God.’ | smoke appeared and disappeared in a moment; but 


But no, they had work elsewhere. Last night I 
saw the brig cast away on the sands. 
voice beside me, and it said, ‘There, in that ship, 
is the man who will teach you of God. He has 
come through great sorrow to do this work.’ 


“IT have made ready for you a long time ago,’’ | an ardor curious to study. 


said the old man, with tears in hiseyes. ‘You! 


will not go away.” 


| nothin 


| arms and equal dangers. 


was visible, sy! perhaps a wounded man 
dragged himself into the bushes, calling for aid, or a 


I heard a | dead body was growing cold in a pool of blood. 


Of all known kinds of hunting, that of man by 
man is certainly the most exciting. It is a struggle | 
between intelligences of the same nature, with equal 
The powers both of mind 
and of body are put in play, and are developed with 


One morning I went out to one of our advanced | 
rifle-pits to try to examine the nature of the works 
on which the enemy had been industriously laboring 


The legend is that this strange event brought the whole preceding night. A few steps away I saw 


the rebellious minister to his knees before God, | 


a young soldier lying motionless, flat on the ground. | 
He was a man of a mild and inoffensive nature. Hibs | 


In the beginning of | 


It was soon determined that the ruined | 


A block of poe that had formed part of the | 
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earance, and at home he would have been averse to 

illing even a sheep; but the man-chase had trans- 
formed him. 

With his head covered with leaves, and at the level 
of the earth, he had crept out there with his eyes 
| fixed upon a single point of the swamp, watching as 
a beast of prey watches for his victim. His loaded 
gun was pushed out in front of him, lookin, 
stick lying on the stones, but really directe 


under 


his attention. 

He heard my step, and without changing his 
tion or turning his head, he made a motion of his 
hand which said distinctly, “Do not come up behind 
me; you will give him the alarm.” 

I left him in that position, where he remained, I 


never discouraged at waiting. At last the bunch of 
rushes moved; a shot was fired from it, but the 
marksman had shown himself. Almost immediatel 

he bounded backward and fell writhing in the high 
grass, while our man leaped lightly into the rifle-pit, 
crying out, with an air of triumph, “I hit him!” and 


his comrades, a little jealous of so good a shot, an- | 


swered, “Bravo! Well done!” 
~or — 


For the Companion. 
| A SUMMER HOLIDAY. 


| Nature to-day is keeping 
| A summer holiday ; 
No season this for weeping,— 
But one I love ’s away ! 


| Brooks and the birds are singing, 
| And children shout at play ; 
| I hear the joy-bells ringing,— 
| But one | love ’s away! 
| Oo netgns the sun is shining, 
And all the world is gay ; 
| Yet here I sit repining, 
For one I love ’s away! 


———+or—___—_ 


TOO CHEAP. 


The mystery of the government’s ability to carry a 
letter from Maine to California for the price of a two- 
cent stamp is not a perfectly easy one to explain; but 
most people are by this time so thoroughly accustomed 


His first task was to explore what had already | 


to cheap postage that they accept the low rate quite | been reported, and if I had said it, I should stand on 
| my rights as an Englishman. 


as a matter of course. This, however, was not the 
case with an inhabitant of the Kickapoo Valley, who, 
for the first time in his life, not long ago had occasion 
to use the United States mails. 


He approached the postmaster with the air of one 
who intends to make as good a bargain as possible. 
“Look a’ here, you, mister!’”’ he said; “gimme a— 
a letter stamp, will ye? How much ’ll it cost?’ 
“Two cents.” 
“Tew cents! Cheap enough.” 
The man laid down two coppers in the postmaster’s 
little window, took the stamp, looked at it curiously 
| for a moment, and then put it away carefully in an 
old leather pocket-book. Evidently he regarded it as 
a sort of preliminary license. Then he thrust his 
hand into his overalls pocket and brought out a 
large yellow poestane. 

“Now,” said he, thrusting the envelope before the 
postmaster’s face, “I want ye to tell me how mach 
is the least it’ll cost to kerry that ’ere letter to Cod- 
gerville, bout twenty mile down the pike?” 

“Two cents,’”’ said the postmaster, balancing the 
letter on his finger. 

“Tew cents! Well, I’ll be licked ef I aint got into a 
reg’lar tew-cent shanty! Tew cents! Ye don’t mean 


it?’ 
| “That’s all,” said the postmaster. 

“Well, I will be licked. When my Sairy Ann 
| thought she must write to thet ’ere young man down 
| t’ Codgerville, I reckoned, fust off, I’d mount old Bill 

and kerry the letter over to save th’ expense. I hadn’t 

no idee you’d do it fer tew cents. Tewcents! Well, 
there they be.” 
| Hehad picked out two more coppers, and offered 
| them to the postmaster, who of course had to enter 
into an explanation of the use of the stamp he had 
just sold. 

“All I got fer to dew,” the man asked, in further 
astonishment, “is fer to stick this ’ere stamp on to 
the corner o’ that ’ere letter, an’ you take keer o’ the 
rest?” . 

“That’s all.” 

“Well, I will be licked! ’Taint rightly none o’ my 
business if ye want to work fer nothin’, but it’s my 
*pinion ye’re doin’ it tew cheap, young man—ye’re 
| doin’ it tew cheap!” 
| 
| 
| “BirTHt:” 


The prosperity of a jest, according to Shakespeare, 


| 


+e 


same way it may be said that the effectiveness of a 


like a} 


osi- | 


his hand upon the bunch of rushes which absorbed | 


think, two or three hours, never tiring of his watch, | 
| with a bound she disappeared inside. 











| 


JUNE 19, 1890. 


disposition was in accordance with his physical ap- | fast between the upper rails of the fence—so tightly 


held, indeed, that it took me twenty minutes to extri- 
cate the little fellow. 

The motker examined him all over, then with a 
whinny she rubbed her nose against my shoulder, as 
much as to say, “Iam very much obliged to you, 
oe.” 

On another occasion I was mowing the lawn with 
a hand-mower, when a strange cat lingered about me 
in a mysterious and provoking manner; several times 
I had to put my foot under her and lift her out of the 
way of the knives. 

Finally she got behind me, and seizing the leg of 
my pantaloons, close to the heel, gave it three or four 
vigorous tugs. When I turned she sprang into the 

ath and walked to the doors of the carriage house. 
That awakened my interest, for I knew that some- 
thing was the matter. I unlocked the doors, and 
I followed her 
and found, on some straw in a corner, four little kit- 
tens. The mother had slipped out, a long time be- 
fore, and some one had locked the doors. It is a 
wonder the little things were not famished. 


——-- -+@— 


COERCING A JURYMAN. 


Mr. Montagu Williams, in his “Leaves of a Life,” 
tells an amusing anecdote to illustrate the singular 
method by which, occasionally, an English jury se- 
cures the unanimity necessary to a verdict. It need 
hardly be said that nothing of the kind could possi- 
bly happen in the United States. In this country 
men do not serve on juries at their own pleasure, but 
when they are drawn as jurors, and one who is preju 


| diced is not allowed to serve; but the author quoted . 


is a high authority on the English practice. 


A man named Watkyns was charged with being 
the —— in a riot during a Parliamentary elec. 
tion. e was a strong Conservative, and a certain 
butcher of the Liberal party had been heard to de- 
clare that he would get on the jury, and then have a 
leg cut off rather than acquit Watkyns. When the 
trial began, the butcher was found to be one of the 
jurymen. 

Watkyns’s counsel stated to the court the butcher’s 


| remark, and then said, “The gentleman will see the 


| 
| 





impropriety of remaining in the jury-box, and will 
at once retire.” 

1] sha’n’t budge an inch!’’ answered the butcher, 
bracing himself in his seat. “I never said what has 


I’ve a right to serve 
on the jury, and on the jury I'll serve!” 

The judge declined to interfere, but simply said, 
“We must rely upon this gentleman’s good sense, 
and the obligation he attaches to an oath.” 

The case lasted for two days, and the evidence was 
very conflicting. Some witnesses swore that Watkyns, 
mounted on a white horse, led the rioters. Other 
witnesses swore that he was in another part of the 
borough when the disturbance took place. 

At six o’clock on the second day the jury retired to 
consider their verdict. At ten o’clock the judge sent 
a messenger to them, asking if —- had agreed. 
They came into court and stated that there-was little 
likelihood of their being able to agree upon a verdict. 
The judge informed them that he should lock them 
up for the night. 

At four o’clock in the morning news was sent to 
judge and counsel that the jury had agreed. The 
court was opened, and when the names of the jury 
were read over, only eleven answered. 

“One juryman has not responded to his name,” 
said the judge. It was the butcher; his name was 
called a second time, and a feeble voice answered, 
“Here.” td 

The judge did not look toward the jury-box; he 
had guessed accurately what had occurred. The 
butcher’s coat and waistcoat were tora from his back; 
his shirt-sleeves were tattered, and his face was be- 
smeared with blood. From the first the jury had 
stood eleven to one. After nine hours of argument, 
the eleven had pounded the butcher until he was 
willing to return a verdict of ‘Not Guilty.” 


—- $y ———— 
WORTH WHILE. 


A famous woman was one day talking over old and 
new times with a friend of her childhood and youth. 
“You must be a proud and happy woman,” said her 
old friend. ‘Your name is well known all over the 
country. Your words are read and pondered in hun- 
dreds of homes.” 

“That is pleasant, of course,’’ was the answer, “but 
I shall be soon forgotten. Let me tell you the one 
great satisfaction of my life, the only deed I have 
ever done which can be remembered with a perfect 


oy. 

“When I was making my first hard struggle in my 
profession, here in the city, my mother was living in 
a dull country village, trying to endure the time 
until I could afford to have her with me. One day 


rhe , ‘ > 
question lies in the voice of him—or, better still, of bs aon I was gostng down to sce her, I bought some 


her—that asks it. 
case in point, though the story does sound almost too 
good to be true. 


young lady, evidently just —— from college. 
As the cars rumbled across the bridge and passed 


yelled in a voice to wake the sleepers, ““B!!th!!” 

The pretty miss at once beckoned him toward her 
with her sweetest smile. He looked surprised and 
sheepish, but answered the signal. 


the young lady. 

“Certainly, miss. I said Bath,’ he replied. 

“Oh, did you? Why, it did not sound a bit like it! 
Are you suffering from any throat trouble?” 

“No, miss, not that I know of.” 

The train rolled on, and presently pulled up at the 
station Iron Works, whereupon the trainman rushed 


in, bawled “lii-rn Wrks'” and slammed the door | 


with a frightful bang. 


young lady again accosted him. 
“What was that you said?” she asked, in a pleas- 
ant voice. 
| easily. 
“Oh, thank you! 


So sorry to trouble you!” 


“T said Iron Works,” answered the trainman, un. | 


Greenbush, the trainman banged open the door and | 


| 
“Will you kindly tell me what you said?” inquired | 


| 
| forgot to write me. I believe it did. her as much 
good as a trip to Europe. 


rocus bulbs, in what seemed a fit of wild extrava- 


The Albany Argus mentions a | gance, and took them with me. 


“I planted them carefully, and refused to tell her 


| what they were, — a promise that she would 
| leave the ground untouched. 
On one of our local trains was a bright-looking | 


At first, she treated the 
mystery as a joke; then she forgot all about it. Next 
spring, when the little village was all mud and deso- 
lation, 4 mother chanced to look out, one day, and 
saw a yellow flower in the yard. 

“She could not believe her eyes; she rubbed her 
spectacles, and looked again. Without doubt, it was 
a yellow flower, and she put a shawl over her head 
and ran out to examine it. Next day, the little bed 
was alive with purple, white and yellow, and the 
neighbors came flocking in to see the flowers which 
had blossomed almost in snow. 

“Such a sight was never seen in the village before, 
and my mother was the heroine of the hour. Through 
the excitement of that blossoming time she actually 


“She is not here now, but I would rather have given 


| her that great pleasure, than to be famous from one 
As he came through the car soon afterward, the | Pole to the other.” 


———_~+or—____ 
SYMPATHETIC PAT. 


An exchange prints a story of a former governor 


At the next station the man came in, shut the door | Of Connecticut who was an enthusiastic fisherman. 


quietly, and called the name of the station with per- | He had been wu 
Then he cast a triumphant look in | 


fect distinctness. 
the direction of his fair questioner, and left the car. 
According to the Argus, the cure has proved to be 
permanent. 


| ————~+or-— 
ANIMALS IN DISTRESS. 


I once owned a valuable mare that manifested 


p in the northern part of the State 


among the trout streams, and when he came out of 
the woods a mongrel dog insisted upon following 


nim. The cur was so sorry-looking that the governor 


| stopped at the first house, where an Irish laborer 
lived, and gave the man a dollar to tie up the animal. 


Six or eight weeks afterward the governor was 


| fishing again in the same neighborhood, and was 


considerable fondness for me, writes a correspond- | Confronted by an angry man with a big club, who 


ent of The Companion. One day, as I was standing | 


called him to account for stealing his do 


at the bars which led from the barnyard into the | ee ene eee an aa eee Mahony lm 


field, she came up to me and was more affectionate | 


than usual. 


She whinnied, pushed against me, and thrust her 


these manceuvres three times, and was especially 


| demonstrative on the last occasion. 
“Something is the matter with her colt,” I thought | 


to myself. When she saw that she had induced me 


ollar,” the man declared, with murder in his eye. 
It took the governor a long time and cost him a 


five-dollar bill to explain matters to the man’s satis- 
| faction. The payment of the money looked like a 


| confession of guilt, and the whole transaction was, 
nose into my face; then she turned suddenly and | of course, very disa: 


walked a dozen yards across the field. She repeated | man. 


greeable to a high-minded states- 


That night on his way home the governor, after a 
- of silence, remarked to his driver, an Irish 
ad: 


“It’s pretty rough on me, Pat. I was never accused 


to follow her, she oe a loud neigh, and peteped of stealing a dog before.” 


down the slope of the field. She led me to the fence | 


at the bottom of a gulch, and I saw that I had not | fellow, naiv. 


misunderstood her solicitude. 


The colt’s head was | onnything.” 


“Yes, yer honor, it is pretty rough,” said the young 
ely, ‘but I wor never accused of stealin’ 








| them off, too, or do great damage. They did 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


what kind of coat he must have had to wear with | 





For the Companion. 


MARJORIE’S REASON. 


Scarlet poppies in a row— 
Pinks and pansies—how they grow~ 
In Marjorie’s garden gay! 
Mignonette and sweet peas fair 
Shed their fragrance on the air 
The livelong summer day. 


Oh! whisper softly in my ear 
How you charm the flowers, dear, 
To bloom so long a while. 
“Why, they’re my children, don’t you see? 
I love them as Mamma loves me,” 
She says with dimpling smile. 


swoop down behind the timber and tear off the 
canvas schooner-top, whisking it out of sight in a 
twinkling. : 

‘‘Toward the last there came an awful clap of 
thunder. It made the ‘Gander’ and the ‘Unicorn’ 
rear and tug at their halters. 
sidled up closer to the ‘schooner,’ but poor Cuffy, 
scared half to death, jumped so high that he 
pulled the ring out of his nose and off he scooted 
| over the prairie, squealing even above the thun- 

der peais. 

‘After the storm, Mr. Moss took the ‘Unicorn’ 
and went off to find him, but he had hidden him- 
self in a ravine, a mile or two away, and that was 
the last of him. But he found the schooner-top 
and the journey was continued without further 

_ mishap.” ; 
————-——~~+or—___-—-——_- 


For the Companion. 
BONNYBELL. 


The child Bonnybell gathered a posy to take to 
her grandmother on the most beautiful day in 
the whole year. 

The flowers all grew in her own garden, and 


Dinah lowed and ° 


such pretty buttons? Perhaps it was made of 
tulip leaves, with a spotted tiger-lily waistcoat. 
He must be a trim little bachelor. 

“Gillyflower, you are very sweet! I love you, 
Gillyflower, and I think it is a shame to call you 
Stock, as some people do. 

“And here is Pansy! ah, Pansy, we know 
something, do we not? but it is too sweet to tell. 
You may whisper it in the grandmother’s ear, and 
she’ will smile all day long. 


all! you have a golden heart, and so has the 
grandmother, too, and so —’’ 

But the child Bonnybell had been talking so 
much herself that she had heard nothing that the 
| flowers said. And yet they had all been crying 
out: 





‘Look! look! 
You'll fall into the brook! 
See! see! 
You’re near as you can be!”’ 


did fall into the brook. Plump! splash! she let 
go her hold of the flowers. 
down the stream, and liked it much better than 
going to see the grandmother. But Bonnybell 


“But Rose, Rose, you are still the dearest of | 


But she dzdn’t look, and she didn’t see, and she | 


They floated away | 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


i. 
ANAGRAM. 
Hene quotes father. 


Of royal blood I still found time 
To seek the royal kitchen, 

And there I mixed the sweets and spice 
My pantry shelves were rich in. 

Oh! woe is me! alackaday! 
Bereavement brought me sorrow, 

But justice came and straight restored 
My losses on the morrow. 


2. 


HISTORICAL PUZZLE. 


“T dig around their roots (don’t you?) 
Because they like, as babies do, 
To stretch their little toes ; 


she loved these so much that it would have been 
hard to pluck them if she had not loved her 
grandmother better. 


had to go home and be put to bed till her shoes 
were dry. ib. 8. BR 
——— +r - 





And then I pull the weeds away, 
Or else they’d choke the flowers some day, 
As everybody knows. 


She looked at them as she walked through the 
fields, and counted them, and talked to them. 
‘“‘Bachelor’s Buttons,’’ she said, “‘your Bachelor 
‘They're thirsty little things I think must have been very sorry to lose you. I wonder 
And so I give them , 

all a drink 

Whenever they are 

dry— 
For they’re my chil- 





WILLIE was eating a radish which was strong 
and burned his tongue. Laying it down on the 


| table, he said: ‘Let it stay dere till it gets cool.’’ 





dren — don’t 
see? 
I love them as Mam- 
ma loves me 
And that’s the rea- 
son why.” 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


you 


+ = 


For the Companion. 


A JOURNEY IN A 
“ SCHOONER.” 


“One summer, 
when Patty Moss 
was nine years old, 
she took a long 
journey in a‘schoon- 
er’ with her parents, 





sister Mina and 
Baby Jake. 
*“Patty’s father 


went to find a new 
home, as he declared 
the old farm ‘wasn’t 
worth a_ tinker! 
How much that was 
I cannot tell you. 
“They took along 
a tiny stove, a 
bed, a little table, 
and provisions to 
keep house on the 
way, besides Jake’s 
cradle, boxes of 





In the state house sits a trembling, frightened com- 
pany of men; for although it is midday, yet the 
room is lighted only by a few flickering candles. All 
eyes are turned to the one man who through all has 

| retained his self-possession, and who now calmly and 

| wisely discusses the question at issue, regardless of 
_ the fact that his companions are listening, expecting 
every moment to hear some divine manifestation 
from the dreadful darkness without. 


3. 
WORD-SQUARE. 


x*« * * *& 


* * * * 
* * *& * 
* ke ke & 

An association. Sol- 
itary. The least whole 
number. Wagers. 


H. A. G. 


4. 
OMITTED RHYMES. 
Little Ben, while at 

play with a tub and 
a chip, 

Makes believe he’s a 
mariner sailing a 
*** *, 

But Nellie sits read- 
ing the tales of Von 
Vessart, 

Wherein he describes 
his long voyage o’er 
the « « * * * *. 

If now with the two 





rhymes _—_ omitted, 
you take 
The two shortest 


words in the third 
line, you’ll make 

The name of an an- 
imal you should 
ne’er trammel 

With harness. He’s 
docile without it,— 
the «*« « « * *, 
LILIAN PAYSON. 


5. 
SYLLABLE JUMBLE. 
A popular quota- 
tion from a popular 
poet. 


Is ish lav mer no on 
price set sum the, 
Be by com est er had 

June may poor the. 


6. 
DEFINITIONS. 





clothing and a rock- 
ing-chair. 

“Patty’s father 
took his team along, 
too, a little, long-necked, slim-tailed mule and 
a big, rough, Rocky-Mountain colt, with a short, 
stiff mane standing up straight on his neck like a 
ruff, and spots of white and red all over his sides. 

‘His neighbors called them the ‘Gander’ and 
the ‘Unicorn.’ 

“A cage of ducks and guinea-hens was fastened 
to the back of the ‘schooner.’ So, too, were Dinah, 
the cow, and Cuffy, a great, black, cross hog. 
Cuffy’s rope ran through a ring in his long nose.” 

“Why, Aunt Kitty! I should ’spect they’d| ‘Do you really s’pose I shall?’’ asked Jerry, 
drown!” cried my niece, Lou. jearnestly. “Oh! oh! I never went to a party in 

‘Well, dear, I forgot to say that this was a | all my life!” 
dry-land schooner—a covered wagon, big enough | This was Tuesday, and every day until Friday 
for a family to live in, which they use in the West | Jerry heard something more from Sarah Munn 
in journeying from place to place. So you see, | about that wonderful party. Jerry was the most 
Cuffy and Dinah had nothing to do but travel | bashful little boy in all the world, but Sarah was 
along as the ‘schooner’ went. | willing to do all the talking, so she would tell 

“Dinah liked it well enough, for she could | him all the new things she saw and heard con- 
snatch a mouthful of grass now and then from | nected with the party, and Jerry would scamper 
the near roadside. | home and repeat it to his mother. 

“But Cuffy was sullen. He hung back, but the| ‘Nan’s having a new white dress made on very 
ring in his nose quickly brought him to terms, | purpose for the party, Sarah says, with pink sash 
though he galloped along with his black bristles | and pink bows on the sleeves, and she’s a-going 
standing up straight with fury. His ears flapped | to wear pink ribbons on her hair and pink strings 
wildly and his tail had a vicious quirk in it. His | in her slippers. Don't you think pink shoe-strings 
legs were long and he could have run a race | would look well for me,” 


For the Companion. 
BASHFUL JERRY. 


“O mother,” cried little Jerry, running into the 
house one June day, ‘‘Sarah Munn says that Nan 
Scott is a-going to have a party next Friday! It's 
her birthday, and she’s a-going to ask all the 
little girls and boys on this street.”’ 

“Then I suppose you’ld be invited, Jerry,’’ said 
| his mother with a smile. 





“Oh,” said Jerry, ‘don’t you think I shall be 
invited, mother ?”’ 

His mother wasn’t sure, but on Friday morn- 
ing the invitation came. ‘‘Comeat three o’clock,” 
it said. 

‘‘What shall I wear?’’ asked Jerry, and long 
before noon he had all of his meeting clothes laid 
on the bed ready to put on, and all the while he 
talked about the supper and the plays. 

By three o’clock he was washed and brushed 
and dressed ready to go, ‘Slick as a trout,” 
grandma said. And then he began to dread 
going. 

“Go with Sarah Munn,” said his mother. 

“Oh no,” cried Jerry, ‘I'd rather not.” 

“Then go with Ernie Jones or Don Powers or 
Harry Hart.” 

But Jerry still made excuses. For two hours 
that bashful boy hung around, while his mother 
urged him to go. Finally he poked out on to the 
sidewalk, and there he could see the children at 
| play in Nan’s yard. 

“T guess I'll go now, if you will just go with 
me,’’ he said to his mother at the open window. 

So she put down her sewing, put on her hat, 
and went out. As soon as they started, Jerry 





Household Articles. 

1. A human being, 
and a hero of Swiss 
History. 

2. A means of 
transportation, and a 
term of endearment. 

3. A milkmaid’s command, and a musical note. 

4. A Chinese name, a river, and a grimace. 

5. A mongrel dog, and the author of ‘English 
Literature.’ 

6. A conflagration, and a means of concealment. 

7. A verb, and a foot-covering. 

8. A pastry, an article, and an exclamation. 

9. A foliage plant, and a playing card. 

10. A means of conveyance, a personal pronoun, 
and a snare. 
11. A miner’s tool, and a wedding journey. 
12. A flank, and perforated. 
13. A head covering, and a means of torture. 
14. A gown, to exercise the voice, and an envelope. 
15. An essential to civilization, and a means of 
heating. 
16. A smoked meat, and to revile. 
To thickly interweave, and a lock of hair. 
An emblem of stability, and to do wrong. 
Congealed water, and a part of the body. 
A small dose of medicine, and beneath. 
An interrogative pronoun, and a negative. 


7. 
HIDDEN LETTERS. 


I stand on the tip of your nose, 

Yet never am seen in your face; 

Nor ever to honor I rose, 

Continually found in disgrace! 

In rags I invariably flutter, 

In decency never am seen; 

I am found on the curb,—by the gutter, 
Though in want I have never yet been. 
An orphanage always contains me, 

Yet with children I cannot be found, 
Every stone on the seashore retains me, 
Yet you seek me in vain in the ground. 


- 
Ps 


18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 


asked Jerry, looking | began to hang back again. In winter I appear very plainly, 


with the ‘Unicorn’ himself—and beaten him, too! 
He was full of mischief, and pulled out the tails 


of nearly all the ducks through the cage bars. | 


| down at his old shoes, ‘‘to wear with my white 
| stockings and checkered trousers, you know ?”’ 
His mother smiled. ‘You’re not invited yet, 


| “T shall come home just as soon as I eat my 
| supper,”” he said. 
| “You may if you want to,” replied his mother. 


hough never in frost, sleet, or snow; 
In summer you look for me vainly, 
But Christmas my presence shall show. 
Take these /etters and set them in order, 
And something will clearly appear, 





And he often nipped Dinah’s heels. Jerry, and if you are, I think black shoe-strings | ‘Well, I can’t bear to go, anyhow,” said Jerry, 
“One hot day there came up a terrible thunder- | look better than pink on a big boy.” | stopping short. 
storm—almost a hurricane. The ‘schooner’ had! Jerry liked to be called big, if he wasn’t but “Come back home, then,”’ said his mother, so 
arrived near a strip of timber, under the lea of | six years old. back home they went. And that was the end of 
which it was drawn to wait till the storm passed | Another day Sarah described the cakes. “Such | Jerry’s first party. 
over. |lots and lots of sugar cookies in hearts and | 
‘How dark the air grew! The lightning leaped | rounds, and frosted cup-cakes, and two great | 3. Little Jack Horner. 
and the thunder cracked and roared overhead. | sheets of sponge-cake, and the beautifullest birth-| JouHn saw his mother making what is termed| 4. 1. Socrates—Sock-rate-ease. 
The air was full of branches, torn by the wind | day-cake you ever did see, with six tiny bit dol- | ‘soft soap.’ His father came in and inquired | ae 
from the tree-tops. The family crawled beneath | lies stuck up in the frosting, looking just as if, what mamma was about. ‘‘She’s out in the 
the ‘schooner,’ expecting the strong gusts tocarry they were wading in snow.” | kitchen making easy soap,” he replied. 


That all, to earth’s uttermost border, 
Should, wholly and ever, forswear. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Cross-jack. 


2. General Geoff commanding the colonists of 
Hadley during French and Indian War. 





ee 





2. Lycurgus—Lie- 
3. Cicero—Sis-row. 4. Hercules—Hur-cue- 
s. 5. Penelope—Pea-knell-oh-p. 6, Hamilcar— 
Ham.-ill-car. 


5. Watchman. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subseription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the . All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for ship are a gift to subscribers from the 
‘ublishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made ina Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
1 


iven its sub- 


It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
bit on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

o0ks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
Tae Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


ublishers 





For the Companion. 
SELF-DOCTORING IN EPIDEMICS. 


Self-doctoring is always dangerous, except for the 
simplest ailments. Few persons understand the sig- 
nificance of their symptoms; the difficulty of doing 


so is greatly increased by the complex nature of | 


THE YOUTH’S 


and shiver. The hen attempts to defend her chick- 
ens, and the pig ofiers more successful combat, but it 
is the cat who tights the monster most undauntedly. | 


| The author of “A Midsummer Trip to the Tropics” | 


| the cat have severed the vertebra just behind the 


describes such an encounter. 

The cat, upon seeing a snake, at once carries her 
kittens to a place of safety, and then boldly advances 
to the encounter. She will walk to the very limit of 
the serpent’s striking range, and then begin to feint— 
teasing him, startling him, trying to draw his blow. | 

How the emerald and topaz eyes glow then! They | 
are flames. A moment more, and the triangular | 
head, hissing from the coils, flashes swift as if moved | 
by wings. But swifter still the stroke of the armed | 
paw that dashes the horror aside, flinging it mangled | 
in the dust. 

Nevertheless, pussy does not yet dare to spring. | 
The enemy, still alive, has almost instantly reformed | 
his coil. She is in front of him, watching, vertical | 
pupil against vertical pupil. Again the lashing stroke, 
again the beautiful countering; again the living 
death is hurled aside. Now the scaled skin is deeply 
torn; one eye-socket has ceased to flame. 

Once more, the stroke of the serpent; once more, 
the light, quick, cutting blow. But the reptile is 
blind, stupefied. Before he can attempt to coil pussy 
has leaped upon him, nailing the horrible flat head 
fast to the ground, with her two sinewy paws. Now 
let him lash, writhe, twine, strive to strangle her! 
In vain! He will never lift his head. An instant 
more, and he lies still. The keen white teeth of 


triangular skull. 


——- 





NOT SICK ENOUGH. 


It has often been declared that money is a very good 
measure of emotion. The story is an old one of the 
man who, when a case of destitution was under dis- 
cussion, remarked to the meeting, ‘“‘I am sorry to the 
extent of twenty dollars. How sorry are the rest of | 
you?” The Home Journal tells a good story of a| 
dear little girl, who has her own bright ways of doing | 
things for others, but who never ceases to show child- | 
hood’s simplicity. 

One morning Elsie’s mother felt very ill, and could 

| not be induced to eat any breakfast, and the child 
thought she might possibly drink her coffee if she 
could have it in a new and pretty cup. 

There was but one step from thought to action. | 

| She put on her hat and ran out to a china store. 
There she saw a beautiful cup in the window, and 
going in, found a clerk impatient to serve her. 

She told him the whole story of mamma’s illness 
and her own idea about the cup, and the sympathetic 
clerk at once took down the pretty bit of china. 
Elsie examined it. 

“Yes,” said she, “I think that is just the right thing. 





most diseases, and the modification of treatment de- | How much is it?” 


manded by individual temperament and hereditary 
tendencies. Even if the patient knows what ails 
him, he is not likely to know the remedy, the size 


and frequency of the dose, and the proper regulation | 


of the diet in connection with it. 


| 
How profound is the general ignorance upon this | 
subject is shown by the enormous consumption of | 


quack medicines. Multitudes of people try one nos- 
trum after another in utter blindness. If all such 


compounds were thrown into the sea, it would save | 


every year millions of dollars and thousands of lives. 

During the prevalence of a wide-spread epidemic, 
self-doctoring becomes peculiarly perilous. Fear is 
in the air, and is more contagious than small-pox 
itself. 
ward off the dreaded attack, or to cure a disease 
which very likely exists only in the patient’s excited 
imagination. The impaired condition of the system 
under this ill-advised dosing invites the very attack 
which the dosing was intended to avert. 

‘The newspapers announce that a particular drug is 


Under its influence men fly to drugs, either to | 


“Twenty-seven dollars,” replied the clerk. 
“Oh,” cried the child, hastily, “‘“my mamma is not 
| as sick as that!” 
’ o 


CONSIDERATE, 


A little English boy, a pupil of a Board school, was 
required to write a composition upon “Coals.” He 
wrote it, and his moral shows that the boy has in 
him the making of a noble man. 
it was handed to the teacher : 


| 


This is it, put as 


“Be sure also at all times not to waste those coals | 


which your Mother have to work so hard for in wash- 
ing. For your Mother (the child spells that name 


| always with a capital, bless him!) can’t spare more | 
than 3 pence a day out of 2 and 9 pence, with clothes | 
and boots to buy, and the rent, and all that bread | 


and all the herrins you eat. Be sure and not light 
the fire till she comes home at night, but keep your- 


selves warm by playing in the street, or when it is | 


wet, running up and down the stares quick.” 
A writer in the London Spectator, moved by the 


| glimpse into the life of a child of the poor, which | 


| this “moral” gives, says : 
“We are much of th inion in these days th 
nuch e opinion in these days that 


being employed by distinguished physicians; it is | physical suffering of any kind is an injury, and ought 


extensively advertised, and a credulous public makes 
haste to procure it. In many such cases the drug in 
question is merely being experimented with cautiously 
by the physicians, and likely enough, when they 
come to compare notes with each other afterward, it 
is discarded altogether. It may meet one symptom 
of the disease, but on the whole prove to be attended 
with great danger. 


Again, in most epidemics, there are various types | 


of the prevailing disease. This was eminently true 
of the late influenza. In many cases the special seat 
of it was the lungs and air passages; in others, the 
brain; in a third class, the digestive tract. Of course 


the remedy needed to be adapted to the particular | 


type. Further, it needed to be adapted to the stage 
of the disease. ‘A prescription appropriate to the 


fever stage might be very harmful in the later stage 


of marked depression. 


But the people took no cognizance of these funda. | 


mental facts. One of the drugs most in use was 
quinine—an effective remedy in its place, but a peril- 
ous one out of its place. Though its first effect is to 
stimulate, its later effect is greatly to depress. Noth. 
ing could be more hazardous than to administer it in 


the later stage of so depressing a disease as influenza. | 


A writer in the Medical Advance believes that nearly 


all the more dangerous symptoms in this epidemic | 


were due to the indiscriminate use of quinine. 


- —~ 


FER-DE-LANCE. 


One of the deadliest serpents of the tropics is the 
fer-de-lance, of which there are at least eight varie- 


ties. Lafcadio Hearn says that the reptile is of pre- | 


cisely the color which will enable it to hide among 
foliage, or the roots of trees. 
bright yellow, and one can scarcely distinguish it 
from the bunch of bananas within which it coils. 

Again, it may be black, or yellowish brown, or of 
any hue resembling tropical forest mould, old bark, 
or decomposing trees. The iris of the eye is orange, 
with red flashes, and it glows at night like burning 
coal. 

In Martinique, the fer-de-lance is absolute lord of 
the forest by day, and at night he extends his domin- 
ion over parks and public roads. The only safety lies 
in remaining at home after dark, unless one lives in 
the city itself, and it is always dangerous to enter 
the forest even at noon, without an experienced 
escort. At any moment a branch, a root, a bunch of 
pendent fruit may take life, writhe, spring, and strike 
death to the heart. 

One creature, however, has no fear of the fer-de- 
lance, Horses tremble at sight of it; dogs whine 


Sometimes it is of a | 


| in Treland that a story was published in which the 
| hero thus describes the dreadful results of an acci 


| to prevented at every cost; but I confess I think 
| this boy, who, no doubt, makes the most horrible 
| noise as he dances up and down-stairs, perhaps driv- 

ing some poor nervous neighbor half-crazy, is a more 
| de ightful spectacle than if he were studying his 


| lessons by the finest fire in the most dignified study.” | 
| 


— 


RUSSIAN ENGLISH. 


The Russian language has a queer and unpronounce- 
| able look to American eyes, but what shall be said of 
| Russian English, of which the New York Truth 
prints a bona fide specimen, with the necessary trans- 
| lation appended? 


Wilyer plisz reid mi hameni Wezsesz Mojn Broder 
| od avik. Hidonoont rajd me never, aj dontink dat 
igad elitel Moni, aj rajd fir mojn broder dat % Lajk 
tuzehn depiked from maj sziszter mit majn broder 
of van pisz, end hidon vont szend for me, aj kudent 
no votzdemede. Plisz telem dat, und far maj. Sziszter 
rajd mi of jo ken. Keisn em fir ju in dat big Sziti, 
ekszkjuzmi, ajkudun rajd mah. Yuhr Frend, 
The translation is as follows: 


| Will you please write me how many wages my 
brother gets a week? He don’t want to write me 

never. don’t think that he got a little money. I 
write for my brother that I’d like to see the picture 
from my sister, with my brother in one piece, and I 
don’t want to send for me. I couldn’t know what is 
the matter. Please tell him that, and, for my sister, 
write me if you can kiss ’em for you in that big city. 
Excuse me. I couldn’t write more. 
Your friend, 


= 


READY. 


A small boy, anxious to help support his widowed 
mother, applied for a position as errand-boy in the 
shop of « fish-dealer. 


“No,” said the man; “I want a boy stout enough 
to carry a bushel of oysters on his shoulder. You are 
too small to do that.” 

“Yes,” answered the boy, “but I can go twice.” 

The ready answer carried the day. The boy got the 
place and with it a good start in the world. © | 





a 


A “GOOD LOOK.” 


Much is said about “‘Hibernicisms,” but it was not 


dent which occurred to him: 


“Upon getting to my feet, and taking a good look 
all around me, I discovered that I was stone-blind.” 


ne 
A LITTLE girl who had been told that she might 


take her choice between being spanked and going to 
bed in the daytime, replied, «Bedness is awful, but 


COMPANION. 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and veg- | 
etable parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, % cents a bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adr. 


Calgraph. 


That word CALIGRAPH translated means | 
“Beautiful Writer,” and The Caligraph Writing | 
Machine when put to the test produces not | 
only the most beautiful work, gives the greatest | 
speed, does the best manifolding of all writing | 
machines made, but lasts longer and is seldom 
out of order. At the Paris Exposition The | 
Caligraph secured the Highest Awards. 


00,000 Used Every Day. 
| 





Single Case, No.1, $70.00. 
Double Case, “ 2, 85.00. 
New Special, “ 3, 100.00. 


The “ BEAUTIFUL WRITER”’ is the champion 
of the world. For illustrated Catalogue or any 


desired information, address | 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
BRANCH OFFICES :—237 Broadway, N. Y.; 14 W.4th | 





Ventilating 





Tennis Shoe. 


This“is the only Rubber-Soled 
Tennis Shoe that will not sweat 


or draw the feet. When you 
buy your Tennis Shoes for this 
summer, insist upon having the 


Boston Rubber Shoe Co.’s 


Ventilating Shoe. It costs but 
\a trifle more than the old kinds, 
will wear longer and is always 
cool and comfortable. 


For Base Ball, Yachting, Canoeing, Tennis, 
} Cricket, Bicycling, Rowing and Gymnasium 
| Wear. For sale by all first-class Shoe Stores 
throughout the United States. 


unbelief, prejudice and misun 
tions—the false statements of 


better way is open. 


Beware 


same as Pearline.” 
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VERS & PON 


PIANOS. 


Our beautiful 100-Page Cata- 
St., Cincinnati, O.; 1003 Arch St., Philadelphia. logue sent free to intending 


purchasers. 


We make it easy to deal with 
us wherever you live and send 
Pianos to any part of the U.S. 


subject to approval, 


Pianos taken in exchan 
A postal card to us w 
you valuable information. 


Address, 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO, 


MASONIC TEMPLE, 183 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
pene, Sear 





Pure. Appetizing. 


an Hourens C 


**BEST & GOES FARTHEST.”’ 


V 


The Foremost Cocoa of the World. 
Invented, patented and madein Holland, re- 4 


maing now as always ‘unequalled in 


bilty, agreeable taste and nutritive qualities.” 
Ask your grocer for it. 1f not obtainable, en- 
close 50c., in stamps or postal note, for }4]b. can ¢ 
euth’s Companion) to ¢ 
Zoon, 106 Reade St. 


(mentioning 
Van HOUTEN ' 
York, or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 





Running the Gauntlet 


Pearline has been through it, but it has “got there.” 
other modern improvement has had the same struggle. There's 


Nutritive, ¢ 


OCOA' 


B 


etter than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 


« 
« 
# 
solu- 


» New 4 
(35 4 





ARAN YY 





Every 


Lowest 


‘prices for strictly first-class 
‘Pianos. Convenient terms for 
completing payment. Old 


Re 
ill secure 








derstanding—peddlers of imita- 
soap makers and unscrupulous 


grocers tofight against. The old wayis hardto leave, even ifa 
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HEATER: 
Economical, 
Simple, 
Durable. 





RADIATOR: 
Positive Circulation, 
Artistic, 
Efficient. 


New York Office: 





spanking is worse.” 


88 John Street. 


CURNEY Hot-Water H 


FLOW PIPES. 





his house: 


feel no discomfort.” 
SEND FOR 


and 


Principal Office: * 


“Testimonial Companion.” 
Mention THE YOUTH’sS COMPANION. 


Gurney Hot-Water Heater Co., 


You can’t believe that Pearline can doso 
much; then youcan’t believe that it’s done safely;—in the end, 
you can’t see how you ever did without it. 
millions—full of doubt at first, full of satisfaction at last. 
you're at the doubtful stage, try it. You won’t know easy 
washing and cleaning ’till you do. 
Peddlers and some grocers will tell you, “ this is.as good as”’ or “‘ the 


IT’S FALSE—but what a puff for-Pearline. 
__ JAMES PYLE, New York. _ 


That’s the story of 
If 


nigger es: : ir a 

eater and Radiator. 
Dr. BENOIT, Lowell, Mass., says 

of the Gurney Hot-Water Heater in 


“Particularly do I like the way I 
am.able to obtain a uniform tem- 
rature through the night without 
nterfering with the fire, as I am 
constantly obliged to answer pro- 
fessional calls, by which means I 


“How Best to Heat our Homes,” 


163 Franklin St., cor. Congress 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 








For the Companion. 


YOUTHFUL MODE 


By W. P. Frith, R. A. 
SECOND PAPER. 


LS. 


I yield to no one in fondness for children—little 
children, I mean, though not absolute babies ; the | 
latter must grow a little before my sympathies | 
awaken. I love the inarticulate prattle of the | 
creatures, and their thousand and one pretty ways 
and looks. But when I attempt to produce upon 
canvas winning ways and delicious fleeting ex- 
pressions from a creature that seems to have quiek- 
silver in its veins instead of blood, I experience 
sensations of agony to which I would not devote 
my bitterest enemy. 

Never do I feel such respect for my art and 
reverence for its professors, as when I see such 
perfect renderings of childhood as fill the pictures 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds and—though I hesitate 
to speak of living men—those of my old friend 
Sir John Millais. To my mind those two men 





341 
patience itself in her efforts to amuse him by | This was done with appropriate action; he ex- | look in the direction required, nor to keep her 
reading German stories—joined with me in every | tended a threatening finger, he clasped his hands | face in the right position any longer. 
|form of coaxing, and even in threats that we | in his appeal to the drunkard’s better nature, and | 
| would tell his papa, the Crown Prince, what a | he raised both hands above his head, one pointing 
| naughty boy he was. | heavenward—a direction in which he said _ his 
The result of this and many succeeding trials | friend would never travel if he got drunk. Then 
was a portrait of a boy, certainly, but of a boy in | concluded the orator : 
whose lineaments there is but a feeble trace of| ‘Look ‘ere! look at me! I am ’appy all day | mother, out of patience, says, ‘Wait till I get you 
what the present German Emperor once was. | long, Iam; I aint ashamed to look my wife and | home, miss, and I'll give you such a smacking!’ 
I have never seen that august personage since | children in the face; I never knocks ‘em about; | This was fatal. ‘That will do, Mrs. Pope,’’ 
the old Windsor days when we tormented each | I can enjoy my meals; I can doa good day's work | said I. And I fancy I hear my readers apply 
other, but judging from his photograph he has | for a fair day’s wage. Such, George, is the | those words to this article. I fear it will more 
changed in appearance much less than people | rewards of temperance.”’ j than do, for I have exceeded the space allotted to 
usually change in their progress from youth to| This is a brief summary of a long poem, and | me. 
maturer age. I can trace a distinct resemblance | rather more of it than I desired. | 
to the boy of Windsor in the great potentate of | ‘‘Capital, Johnny,” said I. ‘Now let us get to | = 
‘ - a gi | ‘or the Companion. 
Berlin, but I fear there is very little of the em-| work again. | 
peror in my Prince William of Prussia. | I declined to hear the drunkard’s defence, but A NEW MEXICO DAVID. 
It is a long way from an emperor toa cab-man’s | the orator, now warmed to his work, was not to | 
son. Johnny Pope, in whose peculiarities I hope | be stopped so easily. ‘I know another one,”’ he | I doubt very much if Lucario Montoya had 
to interest my reader, comes under the appellation | said; ‘it begins, ‘My name is Norvial.’”’ ever heard of that wonderful fight long ago 
of a “regular model.’* He is one of alarge and| ‘‘No! not Norvial—Norval, Johnny.” Deepen the shepherd stripling David and Goliath 
of Gath. Certainly he had never read of those 





If a reader of this happens to be a painter, he 
| will feel for me. There I sat, with a face before 
| me utterly useless, my picture half done, the child 
| deaf to the charmer, charm he never so wisely. 
Scolding was tried; result, a burst of crying. The 


————_<@>——__——_ 


inconvenient family, such as nature so often| ‘Oh yes, Norval. ‘My name is Norval on the | 
bestows upon parents who can scarcely keep | Cramping ‘Ills my father feeds his flock a frugal | things, for a book would have been the most in- 
themselves, much less a numerous offspring. The | swine.’”’ | comprehensible of mysteries to Lucario. But in 
cab-man has many children, and they all “sit,” | ‘No, no, his father was not a swine—he was a | the great and wonderful volume of Out-of-Doors 
from the oldest to the new-born baby. Jack is|swain. But that will do. Let us to work again.” | he was an apt scholar, for in that he had had the 
my favorite, he has a bright and intelligent John, For the rest of the sitting we were very silent, | most learned of school-masters—his Mexican 
Bullish face, and poses like an angel. |my model being occupied with his reflections, | father and his Indian acquaintances. 

In recent years, indeed up to quite lately, he | which took the form of words only once more,| He could go out into the travelled road and 
has sat for me a good deal. I guess his age to be | when he exclaimed with his usual suddenness, | read from the straggling hieroglyphics of the dust 
about fourteen, and though his parents are poor | “I bought ’em both for tuppence.” how long it had been since the last party passed ; 








stand high above all other painters of children, 
ancient or modern. What minds, what memories | 
such men must have! How exquisitely suscepti- | 
ble their minds, and how tenacious of impression | 
their memories! j 

Think of trying to copy a little creature who is | 
never still till it is asleep, whose face changes | 
every instant, and whose attitude is never twice 
the same; who presents the back of its head to 
you when you are dying for a sight of its face, 
and who screams and kicks its nurse in reply 
to an urgent, ‘‘Now do sit still and let the 
gentleman see your face, like a good little 
boy!” 

I bad full experience of these troubles when 
I attempted to take the likeness of Prince 
William of Prussia, now a man grown into 
Emperor of Germany. 

That young prince, when aged about four 
years, came—no, was brought—over to Eng- 
land to attend the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales in 1863. I attended that ceremony in 
bag-wig and sword in consequence of a com- 
mand from the queen, that I shouid paint for 
her a picture of the scene. My position near 
the altar of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
gave me the best possible view of a display 
which no words, and I fear I must add no 
colors such as 1 had the power to manipulate, 
could adequately portray. 

With my dread of the child difficulty, I was 
pleased to see that one little, very little fellow 
in a Scotch dress, standing close to the Crown 
Princess of Prussia, was the only enfant 
terrible in St. George’s Chapel. It is a com- 
mon figure of speech to say of an individual, 
‘He is a host in himself,’’ and never could 
the phrase be more appropriately applied than 
to Prince William of Prussia; for of all the— 
but let me not anticipate. 

It was not to be expected that a child of four 
years would be an attentive witness of the 
scene that was passing before his eyes in the 
chapel. I watched him occasionally, and always 
found him occupied and apparently amused with 
a Scotch dagger which formed part of his costume. 

The little prince was too far from me to enable 
me to see what it was that interested him so much 
in the dagger ; this was afterward explained when 
it was discovered that he had succeeded in pick- 
ing out a large cairngorm stone, the principal 
ornament of the dagger’s hilt, but what he did 
with it afterward was never known. I was told 
that the chapel was searched carefully but fruit- 
lessly, and as the boy was silent on the subject, 
the cairngorm must be added to the long list of 
lost jewels. 

And my attempt to take his portrait! 
ever forget it ? 

I was instructed to be careful to guard myself 


Shall I 


enough, Jack has received an education rather; ‘“Didyou?” said I. ‘Have you got them with | whether they were Mexicans or Indians, men or 
superior to that common to boys in his position. you?” women, travelling fast or slowly, by night or by 
He writes a tolerable hand, but his spelling might | ‘May I just look in my overcoat, sir ? |day. He could not read it so well as an Indian, 
be improved. He is fond of telling stories, and | I brought ’em.” but he was a famous trailer none the less. In all 
fonder still of listening to them when told; but| ‘Yes, go and look.” out-door sports, too, that were known then and 
he will be silent, apparently wrapped in there, he was an expert. 

deep thought, for any length of time, if he With bow and arrows, Lucario won many a 
sees that his employer is in such difficulties pony and gay blanket in matches with the 
as to make silence indispensable. Navajos and Utes. With the riata he was 
equally skilful, and more than once had las- 
soed antelope in the prairies along the Agua 
Azul. 

Above all, he could throw the knife. It 
was the favorite weapon of his race, and one 
in the deadly use of which they have never 
been excelled. Ever since his boyhood Lucario 
had practised throwing his knife, and now 
from forty feet away he could drive it quiver- 
ing two inches @eep into a foot circle of wood. 
With the arm hanging at full length, he 
placed the knife point forward in the open 
palm. Then he shoved his arm suddenly for- 
ward, with a sort of scooping motion, and off 
flew the glittering missile. 

All this Lucario was at home in, but if you 
had shown him a book, with those funny 
little black things chasing each other across 
the white paper, I am sorry to say he would 
have been quite lost. 

Lucario was a shepherd, and tended one of 
the flocks of Don Refugio when the Indians 
were sufficiently quiet to admit of any sally- 
ing forth from the little walled town. Though 
known for his. athletic accomplishments, he 
was neither tall nor very muscular, but an 
ordinary lad of seventeen, who might weigh 
one hundred and twenty pounds, but making 
up in wiriness, skill and agility what he lacked 
in brute strength. His straight, jet hair fell 
below his shoulders; his face—just showing a 
faint, dark furze—was thin, but with a vivid 

red shining through the olive skin, and his 
During pauses he has a habit of what, for want | “No, they aint there. I’ve been and forgot | black eyes were large and wonderfully bright. 
of a better phrase, I should call thinking aloud, | ’em.” | It was in 1840—eight years before New Mexico 
with an abrupt disconnectedness from anything| ‘‘Now, perhaps, you'll tell me what you have} became part of the United States. Of our race, 
leading up to his utterances that is very funny. | ‘bought for tuppence ?””’ | who arrogate to themselves distinctively the name 
At first I was greatly puzzled, as well as startled, | ‘Buffalo Bill and the Indian a-fighting, I bought | «« Americans,’’ there were hardly any in the 
when he said suddenly, thereby breaking a long |’em from a man just by our court. He had a/ province—perhaps a dozen in all. But of the 


I think 





PRINCE WILLIAM TRIES HIS HAND AT ART. 





against treating the child with such distinction as 
to lead him to imagine that he was in a position 
superior to the rest of his fellow-creatures. He 
was a delightful little fellow, full of life and 
spirits, too full of them, indeed. 

“Is that Uncle Wales?” said the prince, as he 
studied the picture upon which I was at work. 

“Yes, it is} now do go and stand just there, 
and let me have a good look at you.” 

“Oh, that’s Ganma, up there!” 

“Ganma’”’ was the queen, who had witnessed 
the ceremony from a kind of antique pew high 
above the congregation of notables—the same, by 
the way, from which hapless Anne Boleyn often 
witnessed the mass. 

“Now if you will be quite still for a minute or 
two, I will give you some paints and brushes, and 
you shall try to paint a picture yourself.” 

For perhaps thirty seconds the child was quiet, 
then came, ‘‘ Vow I may paint! I want to paint!” 

There was nothing for it but to give the boy a 
corner of my picture. On an unfinished part of it 
I marked out a space for him, where he daubed 
about to his heart’s content. From this corner it 


silence, ‘There was four of ’em, altogether.” umbrella full of em.” 

‘What's that you say, Johnny ?” My work was done for the day, and in parting | 

‘There was four of ’em; I counted ’em.”’ from Johnny I told him to remind his mother | 

‘Four of what?” that she had promised to bring his little sister to | 

‘*Well, one he played the banjo, another had a | sit for me the following morning. 
fiddle, and then there was two women. One of! Miss Pope was a little past five years old. She} 
*em played the tambourine and t’other she sang, | had been a model from her birth, absolutely, for 
and they all came down our court together, and | she began her profession within three weeks of | 
mother gave ’em some victuals.”’ that event. Judging from my experience of her 

‘Really!’ said I, ‘that’s nothing very wonder- | behavior, the more she sat the less she liked the | 
ful. Why did you tell me that?” business. 

“Oh, I dunno, sir; it came into my head.” She, like her brother, had her peculiarities. 
“Did it come of itself, or did anything bring | She always came into my room rosy and smiling, 
it?”’ I inquired. the very picture of good-humor, but when she | 

“I dunno, sir. Yes, I think it was a horgan | had sat an hour in a perfectly easy position, with | 
a-playing in the streets. There it is again, don’t | frequent intervals of rest, a cloud always came | 
you hear it ?”” over the smiling face, and the good-humor was 

There was another long silence, suddenly broken | exchanged for a sullen, dogged expression which 
by Johnny with, ‘‘I sHouxp like to be one!”’ said, as plainly as if she had uttered the words, 

‘Like to be one ?”’ said I, ‘‘one what ?” “Tam not going to stand this much longer, I have 

“A actor.” had about enough of it.” 

“There, you may rest a minute, Johnny. Now! The young lady's mother, who sat by her, | 
tell me what you mean; what makes you want to always noted the approach of the crisis, and sug- 
be an actor ?”’ | gested a pause in the work. ‘‘There,’’ the anxious 

“Oh, me and another boy goes through a long | mother would say, ‘‘now go and get that pretty | 
piece at school. It’s about drink, the evils of | picture-book.”’ 
drink—getting drunk, you know, sir. Well, I do | “Yes,” I would add, ‘‘and here is a nice piece | 
the sober part, a teetotaller I am, I mean in the | of cake which Mrs. Frith has sent you.” } 
piece, and the other boy, what does the other part,,| The cake was accepted, the picture-book de- 
he is a drunkard, he is. His name is George. | clined. Mrs. Pope and I exchanged looks. 
Would you like to hear me do it ?”’ | ‘Now, Clara, come along,” I would say, in my 
“Yes, I should very much,”’ said I. | Juang coaxing tone, “come sit again, there's a 
Johnny first lectured his imaginary opponent |dear.’”’ But the dear declined to move. 








on his evil ways, pointing out in emphatic lan-| ‘Now, miss,” says Mrs. P., “you come here 
guage the destruction of hearth and home, wife | th 


| is instant! If you don’t behave, I’ll very soon— 
| and children, including the death of the drunk- | are you coming ?”’ 


descendants of the hardy Spanish pioneers who 
became Americans long before any English- 
speaking people did, there were many thousands. 
But they were heavily outnumbered by the 
Indians, of whom there were many powerful, 
hostile tribes. 

The Pueblos, a race of quiet farmers who dwelt 
in as good houses as the Mexicans themselves, 


| had made their last protest, more than a century 


before, against the occupancy of the Spanish, 
and were now excellent neighbors. But the 
Apaches, the Navajos, the Utes, the Piutes, the 
Uncompahgres and the Comanches had never 
been conquered, and were incessantly warring 
upon the settlers. Lucario’s father, mother, grand- 
father, great-grandfather, five uncles, two older 
brothers, and I know not how many more distant 
relatives, had all been killed by the Indians, and 


|his was by,no means an unparalleled case of 
| bereavement. 


This year the Utes had been doing their cruelest 
work in Western New Mexico. They had sur- 
prised several hamlets and massacred all in them, 
had cut off many shepherds, stolen many thou- 
sand sheep, and made unsuccessful but disastrous 
assaults upon Cebolleta and other small fortified 
towns. It had become unbearable, and the chief 
men throughout New Mexico had met and sub- 
scribed money to send out against the Indians a 
thousand volunteers under the command of the 
brave Manuel Chaves. Lucario’s only surviving 
uncle—his father’s eldest brother—was second in 
command; and Lucario, to his great delight, was 
allowed to join the expedition. 

The force marched far north, and two days 
later encamped in the plain below the giant range 





became almost impossible to drag him, though | ard in delirium tremens, which would be the | Slowly approaching the stool, the child took | of Jemez, having sighted a large force of Utes in 
the lady in whose charge he was—who was | certain effect of a perseverance in such evil courses. | her place with a fixed determination neither to| the timber ahead. The New Mexicans, who were 
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outnumbered four to one, entrenched themselves as 
best they might, to await the attack. The Utes came 
skimming about the camp on their fleet horses, with 
taunting gestures, but taking good care to keep 
beyond the range of the flintlocks. 

One gigantic savage, mounted upon a large and 
snow-white mustang, made himself particularly con- 
spicuous. He was plainly a chief. His buckskin suit 
of soft black was beautifully fringed, and resplendent 
with silver buttons. He was fully seven feet tall, 
and immensely broad across the shoulders. 
horsemanship was wonderful, and the brave New 


Mexicans, who could appreciate the good points of | 


even an enemy, were lost in admiration. 

“Ah, what a man!” they cried, as he swept past 
them like the wind, now vaulting to his feet in the 
saddle, now altogether disappearing on the farther 
side of his horse, and shooting arrows at them from 
under the horse’s neck with astonishing force and 
accuracy, and now leaping from saddle to ground and 
back from ground to saddle, all without a break in 
his mad gallop. 


“Who dares come out into the plain and fight me | 


alone?” he cried, suddenly wheeling his horse and 
riding broadside past them, not more than a hundred 
yards away. “If you have any great warrior, let him 
come. If I kill him, you shall go back to your homes 
and follow us no more. Butif he kills me, then my 
people will return to the country of the Utes, and end 
the war.” 

There were brave men in plenty among the New 
Mexicans, and I doubt not that many volunteers might 
have been found to take up the huge Ute’s challenge. 
But before any one else had stirred, Lucario ran to 
his uncle, who was talking with Colonel Chaves. 

“Uncle,” he said, “I am young, and the last of the 
family. Let me go out to meet this savage! If I die, 
there are none to mourn, but if I kill him, with the 
help of San Esteban, then we are relieved from war, 
and you shall feel proud of your brother’s son.” 


Don José was a man of rough exterior, though of | 


a good heart. Brave himself, he admiied bravery 
and loathed cowardice. 

“Go, then,” he said, gruffly, “but look out that you 
are the victor!’’ 

“And if you are,” said Chaves, “I will make you a 
captain to-day !’’ 

Lucario waited to hear no more. Running to where 
his pet pony Alessan was picketed, he pulled up the 
picket-pin and removed it from his long riata of 
braided horsehair. Having taken all the kinks out of 
the rope and seen that the noose would run easily 
through its loop, he coiled and hung it upon his 
saddle-bow. He loosened the heavy knife in its 


sheath, which was sewed upon the side of his buck- | 


skin breeches, tested the arrows in his quiver to be 
sure that they were all well feathered; and, leaping 
lightly to the saddle, rode slowly out into the plain 
with a quiet, ““Good-by, my friends!” 

When the Utes saw how small was the horse, and 
what a slender stripling its rider, they set up yells of 
laughter. The giant chief was particularly merry, 
and rode down toward Lucario slowly, showing his 
large white teeth and calling, “Are there no men 
among you, that you send out a child to me for a 
mouthful?” 

Most of the New Mexicans were somewhat familiar 
with the language of the Utes, and Lucario under- 
stood the taunt perfectly. “Truly, Iam but a small 
mouthful,” he called back, ‘but perhaps a bitter one! 
We shall see.” 

When he was within fifty yards, he sent a sudden 
arrow whistling at his huge foe. The motion was so 
cat-like and unex pected 
that the Ute had scarce 
time to “duck” to the 
side of his horse, and the 
arrow pierced his ear. 

With a grunt of min- 
gled astonishment and 
appreciation of the lad’s 
skill, the Indian drew his 
own heavy bow, giving 
the string a tug that 
would have sent its shaft 
through a buffalo. But 
Lucario was watching, 
and when the arrow came 
it passed a foot above the 
empty saddle. His second 
arrow merely grazed the 
Ute’s horse, and now, 
seeing that he had no 
ordinary marksman to 
deal with, the Indian 
clung to his horse’s side 
and began galloping 
around and around Lu- 
cario, shooting at him 
from under the horse’s 
neck, but never exposing 
so much of himself as a 
whole hand. Lucario adopted the same tactics, and 
so skilfully that in a few minutes each had spent all 
his arrows and neither was more than scratched. 

The Utes had all ridden out from the timber, and 
were drawn up in an irregular line a few hundred 
feet away, watching the curious fight with intense 
interest. About as far away on the other side were 
the New Mexicans, who had also mounted to get a 
better view. 


Lucario swung erect into his saddle. “With the | 
riata!”’ he shouted, uncoiling his own rope, and run- | 


ning it rapidly through his hands till he had the long 
running-noose ready and trailing from his right hand 
back upon the ground. The Ute understood, and did 
likewise. Then they went galloping around each 
other, wheeling, charging, dodging, swinging the 
long nooses around their heads, and watching their 
chance. The horses understood this game as well as 
their riders, and played as important a part in it. 
Lucario found this a very different business from 
lassoing even antelope. 
eye and all his agility to keep that deadly noose from 
settling down over his own neck. 
let his riata fly suddenly as he was passing, at the 
same instant whirling his horse inward to gain the 
necessary distance. He had calculated wonderfully 
well, and the move was too quick for Lucario, but 
Alessan had seen it and made a mighty sidewise 
bound. The noose swept across his flanks and fell 
empty to the ground, and Lucario, as his intelligent 
horse wheeled back with wonderful rapidity, dropped 


His | 





It took all his quickness of | 


At last the Indian | 
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perforations in two corners of the plates. If more 


quick turn of the rope around his saddle-bow, the boy | as alms, to Saint John the Baptist, who appeared to | than one plate is necessary for the pattern, they are 


touched the spurs to Alessan. 


| him under the guise of a beggar. There are repre- aiso placed in the block, the one above the other in 


For an instant it looked as though he “had” the | sented, besides, other curious historical and legendary | order. Then clay of proper color is put into the 
Indian, and would unseat and drag him to death, and | incidents. 


the New Mexicans yelled exultantly. But the vast 
strength of the Ute, and the quickness and superior 
weight of his horse, saved him. Snatching the taut 
rope with his brawny arms, he gave it a turn around 
his saddle-bow, lifted the relieved noose over his 
head, and cut it with his knife. 

His face was no longer smiling, but contorted with 
savage passions. He forgot his challenge to a fair 
combat, and now thought only of killing this saucy 
boy and saving himself from disgrace, if not death. 

He began circling again around Lucario, all the 
time stealthily edging nearer to his people. Suddenly 

| one of them dashed out from the line and tossed him 
| along, sharp lance. He caught it deftly, and bran. 
dishing it aloft came charging down upon Lucario 
| like a thunderbolt. 

For an instant the boy was confused by this treach- 
ery. His arrows gone, his riata useless—should he 
| fly? No! He knew well that his stern uncle would 
| rather see him dead than in flight. 
| Ah! His knife! He whipped it from its sheath 
| and held it down beside him, putting Alessan to a 
| gentle canter toward the Ute. They were not more 
| than fifteen yards apart—in an instant the shock must 
}ecome. And then, his big eyes shining like coals, 

Lucario rose suddenly in his stirrups with a flashing, 
| overhead motion of his right arm, and then dug the 
| rowels into Alessan’s flanks, twisting his head sharply 
| to the left. 
| The Ute giant swayed in his saddle and lurched 
heavily to the ground, while his scared horse went on 
| down the valley like the wind. The New Mexicans 
| dashed forward, and picking up the fainting Lucario, 
| carried him into camp. The Ute had hurled his 
heavy lance at the same instant, and it had passed 
through Lucario’s arm, making a ghastly hole. But 
when they went to the fallen giant, he was quite 
dead. The boy’s heavy knife had done its fatal work 
in the head of the savage. 

According to the compact, the Utes were already 
galloping away. It was many months before they 
made another foray into that portion of New Mexico 

Lucario recovered from his wound, and distin- 
guished himself as a captain in several subsequent 
Indian wars. He bade fair to become one of the 
noted men of New Mexico; but in January, 1850, he 
was among the victims of that bloody night at San 
| Miguel, when the lurking Apaches surprised and 
massacred the flower of New Mexican soldiery—‘‘the 
| Brave Thirty of Cebolleta.” Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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For the Companion. 


ORNAMENTAL TILES. 





| The art of making the ornamental tiles which are 
so often laid in floors and used for various decorative 
purposes seems to have taken its rise during the 
| latter half of the twelfth century, but tile work was 


not generally used before the middle of the thirteenth. 
Mosaic work, which is much older, was done by an 
entirely different process. The tiles were made of 
clay and baked; the mosaics were made of stones of 
different colors, cut into the size and shape suited to 
the artist’s design. 

Specimens of two different kinds of ornamental 
tiles, coming down from 
that period, have been 
preserved—the enamelled 
or glazed tiles, and what 
are known as encaustic 
tiles. Encaustic is derived 
from a Greek word mean- 
ing to burn, and the tiles 
are so called because the 
color is fixed by burning. 
The name is not a good 
one, because it is not 
characteristic. The color 
of all kinds of clay and 
earthenware is fixed by 
burning. 

The glazed tiles were 
generally of one color. 
Deep blue seemed a favor- 
ite, and the pattern was 
in relief, that is, raised 
above the surface. There 
are in existence numer- 
ous specimens of these 
tiles, which were manu- 
factured during the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. They were much 
used by the Mohamme- 
dans in Oriental countries to decorate the walls of 
houses and mosques. Some of the designs are beau- 
tiful and quite intricate. 

The encaustic tiles have the appearance of inlaid 
work, which in fact they are; the surface is perfectly 
smooth, the pattern being worked into the tile by 
means of variously colored clays. They were used 
most frequently for floors, and consequently were 


long withstand the constant wear of feet. 

The two best examples we have of antique encaustic 
tiling are both in England—the floor in the Chapter 
House at Westminster, and a piece of flooring re- 
moved from Chertsey Abbey, Surrey. The frame was 
discovered in 1840, quite unexpectedly. Some repairs 
| were being made on the Chapter House, the assem- 

bling room of the clergy, and it became necessary to 
| remove the wooden flooring. When this was done, a 
beautiful tiled floor was brought to light. 

The wooden floor was probably laid during the 
perilous times after the Reformation, when many 
good people feared that everything beautiful must be 
sinful. Thanks to the covering, this tiled floor fared 
| better than many other beautiful things, such as 
paintings, windows, pieces of metal and stone work. 

The Westminster tiling is supposed to have been 
laid during the reign of King Henry III., more than 
six hundred and fifty years ago. In that reign it was 
ordered that the king’s little chapel be paved with 
‘painted tiles.” The work is very elaborate; the 


design includes figures, probably intended for the 





generally left unglazed, since the glaze would not | 


The floor from Chertsey Abbey was in fragments 


preparation and rammed until it is perfectly hard. 
The plate is then carefully removed, and that part of 


when discovered. It was removed by careful hands; | the pattern in each of the others treated in the same 


with great labor and care the pieces were fitted to- | manner, until the whole pattern has been worked out 


gether and placed in the Architectural Museum at 
Westminster, where it rémains. It is probably the | 


finest and most beautitu!. piece of antique tile work are left in proper shape on the block. The “box” is 


extant. 
Besides these, there are in England many more 


| 


| and the whole put under the screw and pressed until 


in clays of the proper colors. 
When the last plate is removed, the colored clays 


now raised, the clay for the groundwork filled in, 


interesting examples. Visitors, perhaps, would be | solid. The “box” is then lowered and the tile left 


|the figures look awkward when compared with 
| modern drawings. But all these old things tell us 
| how our forefathers lived, and what they loved and 
| thought about much better than books can tell. They 
are valuable and interesting, if for no other reason 
than this. 

The modern revival of tile-making dates from the 
early part of the present century. Tile factories are 
numerous now both in this country and abroad. A 
walk through one of these establishments is both 
interesting and instructive, though in such a walk 
one may not learn how every part of the work is 
done. There are secrets, especially in the mixing of 
the colors and the glaze, that are guarded very care- 
fully. 

Let us examine the making of encaustic tiles, 
which is the more difficult branch of the art. There 
are two methods of making these tiles, each taking 
its name from the manner of preparing the clay. 
One is called the “plastic” method; in it the clay is 
used while wet. The other is the dry or “dust” 
method, for which the clay is dried and ground to a 
powder. The dry method is also used in making 
glazed tiles. 

Tile clay must be prepared very carefully. It is 
mixed with water in a large vat and then worked, 
generally with a wheel, as clay is prepared for bricks, 
until it is perfectly smooth. Then it is placed ina 
press and all the water is squeezed out. This leaves 
it in large cakes, ready to be used in the plastic work. 
For the dry method it is prepared, up to this point, in 
the same way; but these cakes are then dried and 
ground into a powder as fine as the finest rice flour. 

The first thing to be prepared in making tile is the 
die or mould. The artist furnishes a drawing of the 
design to the pattern-maker, who in turn makes a 
pattern, generally out of wood, in which the design 
is cut out or sunk lower than the surface. From this 
is made a metal die, on which is the design in relief. 
This die is fixed in a brass frame deep enough to 
make a mould for the tile. A sheet of fine clay is 
placed carefully in the bottom of this mould on the 
die; then coarse clay, for the body of the tile, is 
placed in the mould, and finally another sheet of fine 
clay for the bottom of the tile. The whole is sub- 
jected to screw pressure which packs the clay tightly 
and solidly. 

The tile is then removed from the mould. The 
groundwork is complete, and little depressions are 
left for the colored work of the design. Into these 
depressions clays of the proper color and in a semi- 
liquid state are run. The tile is then allowed to dry 
for twenty-four hours, when the superfluous clay is 
scraped off with an ordinary palette-knife. It is then 
put away to dry until it has attained the consistency 
of wax, when the face is finished with a steel scraper. 
| After this it is placed in the drying oven, where it 
| remains from six to ten days, or until all the water is 
| dried out of it. This part is the most precarious of 
| the whole process, for the oven must be kept at a 
| Proper and even temperature, or the clay will shrink 
| and the tile warp out of shape. 

After the tiles are thoroughly dried they are packed 
into fire-clay boxes or “slaggers.”” These are stacked 
in the kiln where the tiles are “fired,” as the baking 
process is termed. This process takes four days and 
| nights, during which the kiln must be kept at a 
| proper and even temperature. The kiln is then 
allowed to cool, and the tiles are taken out, assorted 

and packed away for the market. 

In 1863 the dry or “dust” process of making tiles 
was invented, and it has since almost taken the place 
of the “plastic” method. The moulds for this process 
are made in a manner quite different from those last 
spoken of. Around a thick block, the size of the 
intended tile, is fitted a metal frame or “box,” ar- 

ranged with levers and balance weights by which it 
| May be raised or lowered, so that its top may be 
| above the top of the block or below it. It is in the 
| latter position when work is begun. 

The pattern has been perforated in from one to six 
brass plates about an eighth of an inch thick. If the 
pattern can be perforated in one plate without de- 
taching the parts intended for the ground color, only 

}one plate is used. This is fixed on the block by 








| disappointed at first view of the ancient tilings, for | face downward on the box. As the clay is already 


dry, the tile only requires fixing, which is done 
in the same manner as in the “plastic” pro- 
cess. Owing to the great expense of preparing 
the perforated plates, these tiles, except in 
regular stock patterns, are very costly. 

The ordinary glazed tiles, which are now 
used so much for all purposes, from decora- 
ting a fireplace or a wall to a stove door, are 
made of “dust’’ prepared in the same manner 
as for encaustic tiles. The die, having the 
pattern sunk into it, is placed in a frame which 
forms the mould. This is filled with dust and 
subjected to screw pressure, after which the 
tile is ready for coloring. This is done by 
dipping it face downward into a basin filled 
with liquid color. It is then packed with 
those in a slagger and fired. The glazing, for 
which it is now in readiness, is done by dip- 
ping the tile into a prepared liquid glaze, and 
fired again. Some of the more expensive 
glazed tiles show particles of metal upon the 
surface—an effect produced by sprinkling the 
tile with metallic dust after firing and before 
glazing. 

The success in tile-making depends largely 
upon the firing. Experience has shown that 
this may be done more successfully and inex- 
pensively by means of natural gas than with 
any other fuel. Throughout the natural gas 
region, consequently, numerous tile factories 
have sprung up. 

Some of these factories do very beautiful 
work. Sometimes the design is worked out in one tile, 
sometimes it runs through a series. These tiles are 
used for mural decoration, for hearths and fireplaces, 
and during the past year or two stoves have been 
made resplendent with them. J. O. DAvis. 
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For the Companion. 


KNOTTED LACE, IN CROCHET. 


Make a chain of the required length, using a rather 
fine steel hook, linen crochet thread, No. 50, is perhaps 
the most desirable material for general use. Turn. 

First row. One double crochet in third stitch of 
chain, * chain one, skip one, one double in next stitch, 
repeat from * to the end, chain one, turn. (In the 
narrower laces this row may be omitted, if desired, 
and the second row worked on the chain.) 

Second row. One double crochet in first stitch *, 
pull out the stitch on the hook to one-fourth inch in 
| length, draw another loop through this, as in common 
| chain-stitch, put the Hook under the upper thread 
| (which helps form the stitch now on hook), take up 
| the thread and draw through, then again and draw 
| through the two stitches on the hook, thus making a 

double crochet in the top of the long stitch; lengthen 
| the stitch now on the hook, chain one, then make a 
double under the upper thread as before. This will 
give you two long stitches or loops of three threads 
each, with a double at beginning, end, and between 
|them. Pass four stitches of the foundation, work 








| one double in the fifth stitch, repeat from * the entir« 

length of foundation, ending with the two long 
stitches, made as if to continue the work. Turn. 

| Third row. One double under the upper two threads 
| of first long stitch of previous row, pass the middle 
double, one double under the upper two threads of 
next long stitch. These three doubles come clos 

together, and form the “knot.” Now * lengthen tl 

stitch on the hook, proceeding to make the two long 
loops, as before, one double in each of the two fol- 
lowing loops, with the double of last row between; 
| repeat from * to the end. 

|. The third row is to be repeated until the lace is of 
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the desired width. 
the two long stitches, as in previous rows, turn. 


Scallop. 


First row. One double in first long stitch, pass the 
double of previous row, one double in next long 
stitch ; * twelve long trebles in next mesh, one double 
in each long stitch of next mesh, as previously de- 
scribed; lengthen the stitch now on the hook, form 
the two long stitches, and make the two doubles in 
the loops of next mesh, repeat from * to the end. 
Each scallop requires three meshes, and by taking 
care to have the number of meshes divisible by three, 
some useless labor may be saved. 

Second row. * Work one long treble between the 
first mesh and first of the twelve long trebles of pre- 
vious row, chain two, one long treble between first 
and second long trebles, chain two, continue thus 
until you have thirteen long trebles, separated by two 
chain, over the twelve long trebles of last row, then 
make one double in both long stitches of next mesh, 
repeat from * to the end, turn. 

Third row. Work one double between the last long 
stitch of first mesh and the first long treble, one 
double under first two chain, chain five, fasten in the 
double, to form a loop or picot, * one double under 
next two chain, chain five, fasten, repeat from * until 
you have the twelve picots—one over each chain of 
two. Then work one double between last long treble 
and first loop of next mesh, and repeat from begin- 4 
ning of the row for the next and succeeding scallops. 
If preferred a “‘clover-leaf”’ picot edge may be worked, 
as follows: * One double in each of three stitches, 
chain three, fasten in double last made, chain five, 
fasten in same, chain three, fasten in same, repeat 
from *. 

This lace is one of the prettiest varieties extant, 


At the end of the last row make | 





and deservedly popular, being adapted, in its different 
widths, to many uses. The meshes may be made | 
coarser or less open, by lengthening or shortening the | 
drawn out stitches, proportionately. Made in écru, 
drab or white linen thread, the lace is especially 

desirable for trimming summer dresses—cambrics, 

linens and ginghams. A pretty dress, observed re- 

cently, had a panel of it, with vest, collar and cuffs 

to match. It may also be used for trimming both | 
drapery and sash curtains or lambrequins, as well as | 
for dress trimmings. Dainty and serviceable collar- | 
cttes, dress-yokes, etc., for children’s wear, may also | 
be made in this way, and the ease and rapidity with | 
which it may be crocheted, when once the “‘knack”’ is 

acquired, is certainly not least among its recommen- 
dations. 

——+or—____——_- 


WEST INDIAN CARRIERS. 


The creole porteuse, or female carrier of the West 
Indies, furnishes a remarkable proof that great phys- 
ical energy and endurance can exist in the tropics. 
At a very early age, perhaps at five years, says 
Lafcadio Hearn, she learns to carry small articles | 
upon her head, a bowl of rice, or even an orange on | 
a plate, and at nine or ten she is able to carry a 
basket or ¢trail—a wooden tray with deep, sloping 
sides—containing twenty or thirty pounds. Then she 
walks barefoot beside her mother, twelve or fifteen 
miles a day. 





At sixteen, she is a tall, robust girl, and carries a 
burden of one hundred and twenty or one hundred | 
and fifty pounds weight. She now earns about six | 
dollars a month, by walking fifty miles a day, as an 
itinerant seller. There are never old porteuses; to do 
the work even at forty, indicates a constitution of 
astonishing —_——_. After the force of youth and 
— is spent, the poor carrier must seek lighter 
abor. 

As arule, the weight is such that no well-freighted 
porteuse can load or unload unassisted. The effort 
to do so would burst a blood-vessel or rupture a 
muscle. In preparing for her journey, the young 
merchant puts on her poorest and lightest robe, and 
binds a oe handkerchief about her head. On the 
top of this is — another handkerchief folded, to 
form a pad, and on this rests the great loaded trail. 
She wears no shoes. She must climb and descend 
thousands of feet every day, over slopes so steep that 
the horses of the country break down, after a few 
years of similar journeying. The soles of her feet 
become so tough that they feel no roughness, and 
present to the o— pebbles a surface at once yield- 
ing and resisting, like a cushion of solid rubber. 

Young girls very often set off together, and keep 
step and time throughout their journey, but the 
veterans, or women selected for special work, usually 

oalone. To the latter class be ong girls employed 

y certain great bakeries. They are the most heavily 
laden of all, and carry baskets of astounding size far 
up into the mountains, so as to furnish country fami- 
lies with fresh bread, at an early hour. 

At sundown, the porteuses are coming from far 
Grand Ause to halt a moment in this village. They 
are going to sit down on the roadside before the 
house of the baker, and his great black workman, 
Jean-Marie, stands waiting to relieve them of their 
load. Here they come, the girls, yellow, red, black. 
See the flash of the yellow feet, where they touch the 
light! All smile to see Jean- Marie waiting for them, 
and to hear his deep, kind voice cry out: 

“How art thou, ear? How goes it with thee?” 

“All sweetly, ‘dear; and thou?” some of them 
make answer. But others, over-weary, cry to him: 

“Unload me quickly, dear, for I am very, very 
weary.’ 

Then he takes away their burdens, fetches bread 
for them, and says little foolish things to make them 
smile. And they are pleased, and laugh like children, 
as they sit down on the road there, to munch their 
dry bread. 


a ee 
NOT SO. 

What is sauce for one species of animal must 
assuredly serve for another, or, as a child once 
paraphrased the saying, ‘If you’re saucy to the 
goose, you must be saucy to the gander.” 


Little Emily belongs to a family where there is a 
great deal of talk about “labor’’ and “the rights of 





the workingman.” Her father, who is a respectable 
workingman himself, once left a place where he had | 
daily labor because the lady of the house said to him, | 
innocently, ‘Your master would like to have you | 
clean out the furnace this morning.” 
“IT call no man master,” said the irate workman, 
and thereupon demanded his wages and departed. 
Emily had heard this incident proudly dilated on | 
in many a family council, and had learned her lesson 
well. One morning she ‘sat on the front steps, play- 
ing with her little dog, when a gentleman approached. | 
‘Ah, that’s a pretty dog!’ said he. 
“Yes, sir,” said Emily, proudly, stroking Fido’ 8 | 
long curls. 
“And are you his little mistress?” 
The indignant color flashed into her face. 
“No, sir, ” said she, in a ringing voice, “I’m not 
Fido’s mistress. I’m just his employer!” 
— +O 
“How many t’s are there in ‘Boston’?” “One.” 
“So I thought. Please lend me a rubber.”—Society. 





To relieve cramp and pain in the stomach use 
“Brown’s Household Panacea.” It is purely vegetable, 
and is excellent for both internal and external use.[ Adv. 








HAMMOCKS BY MAIL. 
THE HANDSOME.—Made of heavy double-cord. 
with heavy cotton ends. The colors are bright and 
attractive. This hammock will sustain a weight of 
eleven hundred pounds. eg th, » 8 ety oe of 


+6 th 6 ein By mail Ne 
Illustrated pt | 


‘YOU CAN BUY 
LADIES’ SUMMER UNDERWEAR 


THROUGH OUR MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


We are now offering the largest stock at| 
the lowest prices in the country, 


in MUSLIN, 

CAMBRIC, 

SILK, 

GAUZE, 

GOSSAMER, 

BALBRICCAN, 

SUMMER MERINO, 

SUMMER WOOL, 

FRENCH CONVENT-MADE 
UNDERWEAR, etc., etc. 


Send size and price limit, and we will save you 
money, or order direct from our Catalogue. 


JOS. HORNE & CO, 
909-621 PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PENN AVE., 

CLOVER BLOssoM 
is the success of 
the Soda Foun- 
tain wherever in- 
troduced. Itisa 
rich, delicately 
flavored Syrup, 
free from all 
chemicals and 
made from the 
honey of clover 
blossoms. 


A COUPON which will entitle the bearer 
to 10 glasses of Soda Water will be sent to any 
one who will induce their Druggist, in case he 
does not keep Clover Blossom already, to 
order of us two or more bottles. Price, $8.00 
per dozen quart bottles. The order received 
will be forwarded to our Wholesale Druggist 
who supplies the territory from which the order 
comes, or to any Wholesale Druggist mentioned, 











RING 
CLOVER 


BLOSSOM 


FAVORITE 
Sy OFTHE & 
<7 roux 


| and the coupon sent direct to the writer. Neat and 


| attractive signs on application. Address, G. L. 
WEYMOUTH, 1 Blue Hill Ave., Boston, Mass. 








Horace Partridge & Co. 
497 and 499 Washington St., St., Boston, Mass. 
Prices, $5.50, $6 and $7. 

FANCY SILK BELTS. 2 inches wide, 
bl. black 3 [bs 
watin @ a 
nal and black 
Single Court, 33 x 3, $2, Double Court. 42 x 3, $2.25. 
| TENNIS CAPS. Best French Fiennel, 
and , black and ‘nites 3/e 
orange and black, crimson ] 
Postage free to those mentioning Companion. 
Tilustrated Catalogue Free. See address above, 


MAKERS OF LAWN = s GOODS | 
most celebrated and widely used Racket in poate 4 
nickel a. White. 
netand white, | na 
blue, navy — 
BEST TENNIS NETS MADE. 
| navy blue and white, b 
| and white, gray, navy blue, black, 








There is no exercise known that is better 
for the fair sex than Cycling, which brings 
the flush of health to the cheek and vigor 
to the frame. 

There is no bicycle made that is better 
for this purpose than the COLUMBIA 
LADIES’ SAFETY. ——— 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
POPE MFG. CO., BRANCH HOUSES: 


12 Warren St., New YorK. 
77 Franklin St., BOSTON. © 291 Wabash Ave., Cuicaco. 


Factory : HARTFORD, CONN. 


Water Bugs 


can be KILLED. 


We guarantee to free any building of Water Bugs and 
Cockroaches with E-Ciffo, or money refunded. A 








perfect success in a Restaurants and Hotels 
wherever used. isonous. If your Grocer or 
Drusaiss does not keep it, send 60 cents for lb. package. 

HTON & CO., 25 HAWLEY STREET, Boston, Mass. 








A GOOD APPETITE 


Is essential, not only to the enjoyment of food, but to bodily health and mental vigor. This 
priceless boon may be secured by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


“Feeling truly grateful for the benefits 
realized by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I 
gladly offer my testimony in its favor. For 
several months I had no appetite; what food 
I ate distressed me. I was restless at night, 
and complete prostration of the nervous 
system seemed imminent. Three bottles of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me.” — Miss A. E. 
Vickery, Dover, N. H. 


“T have been suffering, full two years, 
from troubles consequent upon a severe fall. 
My blood became very much impoverished, 
and I suffered severely from weakness of 
the system and loss of appetite, when a 
friend recommended me to try Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Am now on my third bottle, and 
find myself greatly benefited by its use.” — 
Mrs. M. H. Howland, South Duxbury, Mass. 





Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Endorsed by ANNIE 


Sold by Druggists. $1,six $5. Worth $5a bottle. 


JENNESS MILLER. 


THE BEST CORSET SUBSTITUTES. 





COMPROMISE BODICE. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. GEO. 


JENNESS MILLER MODEL BODICE. 





EQUIPOISE WAIST. 





THE MME. 
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FROST & CO., 383 Bedford St., Boston, Mass, 


DEMOREST 


Monthly Fashion Journal 


Beautifully illustrated; printed on 
the best of is 


per ; st writers and 
artists in the world. 


The Journal contains 36 pages, and is 
more interesting to the ladies than 


any magazine published. 
Corset is made of the best American 


| Jean, of fine style and finish, and is Self- 
Opening. Pull the cord and the Corset is unfas- 


No Corset equal to it. Sizes 18 to 30. 


Send one dollar and we will send you The 
Journal for one year, and one of these very 
beautiful and desirable Corsets, post paid, at 


State size wanted. Address, 


Demorest Fashion and Sewing Machine Co, 
17 East 14th Street, New York. 


- BEECHAM’S PILL 


FAST BLACK STOGKINGS 


| In Fine Qualities for Summer Wear. 


The Celebrated ‘Rock Dye" Fast Black 
Hosiery excels every other brand in quatity, price 
and durability; an 


each pair is stamped. 





We guarantee every pair absolutely stainless, 
even in the hottest weather; and give new pairs for 
~~ failing to give entire satisfaction 

e quote below some of the most popular numbers : 


LADIES’ STOCKINGS. Special Prices. 

No. 1, Ladies’ fine cotton hose, good quality } 

; "y pairs for $1.00), per pair ” (34c. 

No. 2, Ladies’ extra wba cotton hose (3 pait 8) 

for $1.25), per p: 

No. 3, Ladies’ super tf ne cotton hose, 38 gauge, 
No. 4, Ladies’ extra fine, medium weight? 
= hose, high spliced heel, per pair . 5 

| No. 

No. 


° 





° 


5, 5, Ladies’ extra fine cotton hose, best? 
quality, per pair 

6, Ladies’ fine lisle thread hose, ‘per patr’ 

7, Ladies’ extra fine lisle thread hose, } 
extra spliced heel, double soles . 

. 8, Ladies’ extra super fine lisle thread } 
hose, high spliced heel, double soles § 

9, Ladies’ best —~ lisie, thread a 


Cc. 

75¢c. 

| extra, extra ne, per pair ‘98c. 
MEN’S HALF HOSE. 


. 10, Men’s -_ and medium weight cotton )? 
;25¢c. 
| 3 pairs for $1.00),double soles, per pair, § ‘34c. 
. 12, Men’s extra, extra fine cotton alt} 


fae’ lisle thread, 39 cts. 

. 14, Men’s extra fine lisle thread half hose, ? ‘50 
high spliced and double soles Cc. 
CHILDREN’S STOCKINGS. 

All Double knees. ~ PR PN 

. 15, Ribbed Cotton, med 

16, Ribbed Cotton, ex. fine 30 38 35 38 

. 17, Ribbed Cot. ex. heavy o 43 

25 3 


\75¢c. 


50 cts. 


Z 
° 


. 11, Men’s ‘ont ra fine cotton half hose } 


. 18, Ribbed Lisle, fine 

. 19, Plain Cotton 

. 20, Plain Cotton, ex. fine 33 

. 21, Plain Lisle, extra fine 40 43 45 48 50 53 55 58 


Fast Black ‘“‘Rock Dye’ Hosiery is sold only by 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


48, 50 and 52 West 23d Street, 
New York City. 
Established half a Century. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


RRS 











& 
| THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE 
For BILIOUS and NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


| is the most marvellous Antidote yet discovered. It is 
| the premier Specific for a Weak Stomach, Sick 
| Headache, Impaired Digestion, Constipation, 
Disordered Liver, etc., and is found efficacious 
and remedial by Female Sufferers. Sold by all 
Druggists. PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOX. 

Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lan- 
cashire, England. 

B. F. ALLEN CO., Sole Agents for the United States, 
365 & 367 Canal St., New York, who (if your druggist 
does not keep them) will mail BEECHAM’s PILLS on re- 

| ceipt of price—but inquire first. Mention CoMPANION. 


FRANK B, BARKLEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 










consecutive 


UPWARDS YEARS 
We have made and sold 


HARNESS 


BUT NOW TO DEALERS. 
we 


are selling direct to the 
consumers, saving you the Traveling 
Man’s expenses and Dealers’ profits, 

Write forillustrated catalogue and prices, 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO., 





| 271.273 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, 0. 
YOUR 
PAINT roors 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 

| the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 

| times longer. Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 
| circulars. Jos. Dixon CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE Harr.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large | 
proportion of deodorized Cocoa-NuT OIL, prepared ex- 
pressly for this purpose. 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair. 
who have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair | 
| Dressing in the World. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine.—A Prrrect DReEssine ror | 


No other Compound possesses 


It is conceded by all 


[Adv. 
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For the Companion. 


A CONFEDERATE CHRISTMAS BOX. 


“Now, mistis, aint we gwine sen’ Marse Ran no 
box dis Chris’mas? It p’intedly do seem too bad to 
disapp’int de chile!” 

We were all “chillun” to mammy, and even though 
my soldier-brother now bore the title of major, she 
could never forget that a little more than twenty 
years before he had laid his curly head on her breast, 
well knowing there was no more faithful repository 
for his childish woes. 

Tears came into my mother’s eyes as she thought 
of the soldier-boy who would have to be disappointed, 
so far as she could see. It was the Christmas of 1864, 
when the people within the Confederate lines were 
almost at the last extremity of their need. 

“O mammy!”’ she said, ‘What have we for a wad 
Not a turkey nor a chicken, except old Speck, did the | 
last raiders leave us! I sent to the village yesterday | 
to get some eggs, but the last had been sold at fifteen | 
dollars a dozen. You know last Christmas we sent 
the last coffee, and unless you or Chloe could go to 
make it for him, Randolph would never have it fit to 
drink, out of the rye and ochre we use.” 

“Why, mistis, is you done forgit de pizened hams?” 

These “pizened” hams are worthy of a place in | 
history. When it was reported that the raiders were | 
coming, my mother determined to save, if possible, 
the few hams we had left. Taking mammy and faith- 
ful Ben into her confidence, she proceeded with osten- 
tatious secrecy to the smokehouse, well knowing that 
the eye of a young negro was at each chink, trying to 
find out what “ole mis’ was doin’ so secret in de 
smokehouse.” 

The next day the Federal soldiers came. While 
some looked after the live stock, others proceeded to 
the smokehouse, for Virginia hams always had a high 
reputation. The looks of the little negroes told a 
story of mystery of some sort, which excited the sus- 
picions of these soldiers, which were confirmed when 
they discovered a fine white powder over the meat. 

Seizing one black boy by the collar, a soldier de- 
manded the secret. 

“T’se skeered to tell you,”’ sobbed the boy, while his 
teeth chattered, “’ca’se mammy caught us peepin’, 
and said ef we told she gwine bus’ our head open.’ 

But as the danger of ‘“‘a bus’ open head’”’ seemed 
more imminent from the soldier than from mammy, 
the confession was finally extracted that “Me and 
Dick seed old mis’ sneakin’ long to de smokehouse, 
and she shot de do’ so still like, dat we peeped in, an’ 
den she was puttin’ dat white stuff on de meat, an’ 

Uncle Ben said as how ‘ef de Yankees eat dat meat | 
dey won’t nebber eat nuffin mo’.’” 

Just then a slip of paper labelled “strychnine” was 
discovered in a corner. So our precious hams were | 
saved by a harmless shower of flour and a piece of 
white paper. 

With a ham to start with, no Confederate would 
despair of a box. So Chloe proceeded to make half 
a bushel of ginger-snaps, which with ‘‘goobers” 
(peanuts) constituted the Confederate confectionery. 
I turn now to my “Confederate Recipe-Book,”’ and 
see how those snaps were made : 


| 














“One-half meal, one-half flour, sorghum, potash 
instead of soda (a dark — got from hickory 
ashes by some homely chemical process), garden- | 
raised pepper, and a little horse-radish for pungency.” 


We had peach preserves, made with the inevitable 
sorghum, of course; but as there was not a jar to be 
had, we had almost despaired of being able to send 
any. Mammy solved the problem by producing some 
gourds, well sweetened and dried. These were filled 
with the precious sweet, and then the plug replaced 
over the hole and secured with paper and paste. 
Some of the field-hands brought in two young pos- 
sums, for Simson said if ‘‘Marse Ran done got to be 
a major, I knows he aint forgit to love possum.” 

I proposed to sacrifice “Speckle,” the only hen I 
had left, but Chloe protested that “dat old hen had so 
much sense she mustn’t be kilt, even for Marse Ran.” 
When the raiders came the good old cook had stuffed 
the hen into an empty box in the kitchen. There the 
wise bird staid without making a sound for thirty-six 
hours, wondering, no doubt, what made the night so 
long. When she was released she found herself 
‘‘monarch of all she surveyed.” Every other domestic 
animal on the place had gone the way of all flesh. 

But though there was no poultry for it, the prepa- 
ration-of the Christmas box went on. In one corner 
was put a little bag of cloudy-looking salt. Randolph 
had said in his last letter that if there were always 
salt, the corn pone or hard parched corn would not be 
so bad. 

This salt was a triumph of Confederate ingenuity. 
All the large meat-houses had a floor of earth, over 
which had been cured and hung the meat used on the 
plantation for generations. These dirt floors were 
dug up and the earth boiled in large kettles until all 
the salt was extracted. Several wagon-loads of dirt 
produced a few quarts of the precious powder. 

Our box was filled at last with one thing and an- 
other, and seemed to our poor Confederate eyes very | 
complete when the chinks had been stuffed with | 
sweet-potatoes and home-knit gloves and stockings. 

The box was done, but there were no nails with 
which to fasten it. 
days before, that he had no more iron. But Ben | 
brought from his stores some old horseshoes. Armed | 
with these I myself went to see the nails beaten out | 
by the smith, since we dared not trust that precious 
iron out of our sight. 

When “Ran’s” next letter told us how that hard. | 
won box had given him and his brother officers the | 
first good meal they had enjoyed for weeks, many 
tears were shed. Old mammy could hardly stand | 
under the caresses that were lavished on her, as the | 
prime mover of the work. But for her suggestion of | 
the “‘pizened hams,” it would never have been. 
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CLARA M. LYNN. 


Ss" 
WHEELER & MELICK MFG. Co., P. O. Box 2990, Albany,N. ee 


GARFIELD TEA ; 


samples at all druggists or 319 W. 49th Street, New Yo! 


EA RN t to > plex the “Mouth Organ,” chart and ere. 
free. Agts. wanted. Music Novelty Co., Detroit, Mich. 


ND for handsomely illustrated catalogue of Thresh- 
ers, Hay Presses and farming tools. Money in it. 


68 pieces, vocal and inctrpmental, all parts 
= lete for We 5 ne — pa, not suited. 
Hathaway, 5 339 Wi h. St., Bost ion, Mass. 


“WAN TED to sell the = moni instru- 
) ~ od in re world. —- (with stamp) 
Typewriter Co. Co., B 





nD, 
Cures Constipa- 
tion and Sick 
Headache. og 











(well protented with heavy ¢ 
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| THAT EVERYBODY WANTS ? 


The blacksmith had said, a few | ena 


PHOTOGRAPH 
Send a CABINET ani 5 cents tn 
0 e. 
Seoul ninann, fer posers at RAP! s. 
Photographer, 82 Bank St., Waterbury, Cow 


HONETIC SHORTHAND. 


P Exercises Correct ted for Students who wish to 
study at home. Send two cents in stamps for 
| eperayes % nopsis, and mention YouTH’ yy 
- Bone 


1 
NE. DOZEN | 





THE YOUTH’S 





EE 





JUNE 19, 1890. 








Who canpempletes pursuing a course of study in the 

commercial branches, should have free copies of 

the illustrated circular and Twenty-Seventh Annual 
Catalogue of the 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, 


describing the new building, which for extent, con- 

venience, furnishing, decorations and general ele- 

ance, is not elsewhere approached in the nin | 
States. For thorough, practical instruction in the | 
useful branches, this institution has long stood at A ed | 
head. ILLIaMS & RoGers, ROCHESTER, N. Y 





it you want to KNOW ALL ABOUT 

heCommercialand Manufacturing 
Sentre 
of te State of Washington ; 
the western terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad ; 
the head of na — of Puget Sound ; the centre of | 
the Mining and Timber Regions on the Pacific Coast. 
send for full information to the [Mention CoMPANION. 


TACOMA LAND CO., Tacoma, W. T. 








A WHOLE PRI PERFECT. 
pe, Bate of Indole > bak. Pod, 


NG OUTFIT, CO! 
Just as — cut. eeaceetela 
‘Tweeters, in neat = — ae 
Sauvreia.” Sen @ up an’ 
Worth 50c, BEWARE pty COUN INTER: Postpa‘* only 
6 for $1. Ag’ts wanted. INGERSOL& BRO., * CORTLANDT ST. N. ¥. CITY. 
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BY, Publisher, R 
TUDY Thorough and practionl in- 

tic, Penmanship, Shorthand, Ww 

| rates. Distance no objection. Announcement “Tree. Ad 


struction cok by Mar in 

ST keeping, Business hi 
dress, BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE,Buffalo,New York. 
a Business, Deawing and Or- 




















BrocKton,Mass. 
a%e DON’T Spoil your Feet with CHEAP SE 



















PENMANSHIP ‘ciSfeit “emus 
“taught a at Eastman College, 
N. nsable 

Foughheopele. ten c me we, catalo ue and five speci- 
mens to ) CARRINGTON GAINES, oughkeepsie, > ee 
2 ’ on your 

: Brown’s | 37". 

= French ond 

BIVinv is ( Dressing) shoes. 

R PU RCHASING 

RITE HEADQUARTERS 

seven of the BEST Carts on the 


e€ make seven 
mares for all purposes. Also full line of Road 
Wagons. Send stamp for Iilust’d ay, 
-oad'e wholesale prices. WINANS, PRATT & CO., 
69 to 79 Piteber St.. Kalamazoo, Mich: 
a je 100 vere. var Deccan, th 4 t, 
STAMPS Bosnia, P old U.S. ere b.. 
War, eu only ie, i antl Mastoo, Cyprus, Gulee 
e on ic. New 
eh Fh at ih per cent. commission. STANDARD 
Sheu Ce os 1115 S. Ninth Street, St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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est stomach. 4 sizes cans. 
1B) st free. WOOLRI 4 cu. 
RR ese ery . By 


gmp SAVE MONEY. png 


BICYCLE or DRiTER 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO., Fr 2WR es for 
_— ane _— at reduced prices and 400 sec- 
‘BICYCLES, 


tT REPAIRING. 
GUNS ard i TYPE WRITERS taken in EXCHANGE. 
Garden 
cen’ . 
AS eae nce 
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oa to *MecCONNE: 
te and Financial |_Agents, SOULA, MONTANA, 


“WOULD ‘You 


LIKE TO BE LOCAL AGENT FOR HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 
Write for ciRcULARS to 
A. Cassgreen Mfg. Co., % S. Water St., Cleveland, O. 
























& PORTABLE 2 BATH s. 

a3 Best ever known. 

8 gain Wen Wented Z one 

a3 Send for Circulars. 

Ee E. Pe KNOWLTON, 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 





and the Great Yakima 

pe Great fruit and | 

gotemte fe and cen val- 

ley. Fine stock count . healthy climate and centre of | 
arich mineral district in the new State of W. 
For 1 information, address, J. PU 7. 
Sec’y. Yakima Im. Bureau, No. Yakima, Woshin ngton. 


Every Good 
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Of Never Br Utensila, 
The BRONSON SUPPLY 00.,Cleveland,Ohio. 











SALT LAKE CITY. 


Located in the midst of the most fertile farmin; 
| | leys in the world. Crops abundant, never fail. 
| markets consume everythin 


val- 
ome 
at high prices. Wonder- 





ful Stock and Grazing Country. _—— schools and 
churches of a, goa society, perfect cli- 
mate. A great resort. Grand opportunities for 


| veloped min in Salt Lake City OF the rich and unde- 
ve ~} mines and land of Utah. For full particulars 
| and Illustrated pamphlets address, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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é Safety 
p> VAS Bicycles. 
iF $35 to $100. 
Ine CW Send womp Sor ITlus- 
GEO. R. BIDWELL, 313 w. beth St, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 100 YEARS. 
15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


PEARS’ SOAP 


The Purest, Most Economical and best 
of ALL SOAPS. 
OF ALL DRUGGISTS, BUT BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


ACME WASHINC MACHINE. 


The hard-working mother’s best friend. Your wife’s 
best companion in her household duties. No rubbing 
out of clothes in washing, whatsoever. 
-00. Agents wanted. A fortune for every 
one that shows it up. | aly in oa pays for it. Send 
for one on trial, it kept to a en charges 

and packing at of ted on account. 
H,. Dns S in Fireworks and 
oman 1a 5 d St., Boston, Mass. 
le Agents for Grier States and Canada. 


“CEREAL FOODS,” 


with Singeetioneet “Hiawatha’s 























any one who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen, and 
inclose a two-cent stamp for 
postage. 
THE CEREALINE MFG. CO., 
CoLumsvus, IND. 


- MADE WITH BOILING  ? 4 


EPPS: S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 











TO THE YOUNC FACE 


Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder gives fresher 
charms, to the old renewed _— Try it. 











COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 











Agents wan ted to Semple line sent bd 
Pinless Cl othes NO== mail for 50c.; a 5 
Eines: patent recently a line by) ina, a 25. 
holds the For circul: = 
clothes yw pins; © PIN list and term 
ey do no dress 
itand cannot blow off. S dist Whe ia lens 
No. 17 HERMON STREET, Worcester, Mass. 
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—~ _¥.P. HAMMOND, , STATIONER, AURORA, LLINOIS. 
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stock consignmen pomk Corset con- 
diti onally (see terms). Send 18 cen for A = le 
and terms. Nichols & Co., % E. is postage for ork. 


we want a reliable woman in every 
County to —— a Corset Parlor 
for the sale of Dr. NicHOLs’ CELE- 
SPRING CLASPS AND CORSETS. W: 








wi oe eifect FOUNTAIN PEN Sow 25 Cents. 


000 words without be Agents wanted 
| Svesyedions. gue for sample & ctnap for circular. 
. G. HIN, » GEN. AGT., Boston, Mass. 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


FARGO’S “BOX TIP’ SHOES. 


For Boys and Girls. 
$2.50 SHOE FOR CYCLE 





A 
High grade,— cow BICYC aL 
Kir dle: Warranteu v ar 
48-in. worth 
CATA. FREE.  46-in. worth $= ba 
Tangent kes $1 extra. 
Rouse, “Waoare & re Pee ria. fil 


FOR THE BOYS! 
VICTOR JUNIOR, 


far the best boys’ bicy- 
cle in the market. Prices | 







OVERMAN WHEEL 00, 


Chicopee F: lis, Mass. 









The “‘Little Beauty” 


Capacity 1-4 oz. to 4 Ibs. 





yA ee Sal ee 00 


= Hou 





3.00 
Price List Free. CHICAGO SCALE O0.. Ohicag I. 


= LINED 
= SLSTYPEWRITER =" 


pSATAL GUE FREE, Address, Typewriter De | 
~~» & EB aon tek New 4 York. Chicago. | 
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FRANK MILLER'S 
HARNESS 


comet maby 
PUT UP tm Camm KEOR AND BARRELS 


FRANK MILLER & SONS, 


SOLO ay HOUSES 
All Ages Enjoy this Parlor wt 


Intensely Amusing 
and Perfectly Harmless. 
The only projectile = with- 
out a point that will stick to 
any smooth surface, even to 
glass. Will not mar furniture 
or harm any one. Truly a 
scientific invention. 


























an 
Canada. 
Post- paid. 
Nickel, $1. 
Bronze 375¢. 


RUBBER TIPPED ARROW co., 
Patentees and Manufacturers, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





|NSURANCE 
@OMPANY. 





ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World. 





ALSO ISSUES THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy-Holders 
$4,000 A DAY. 


FOR LADIES. 


ye anaes COMFORT. 


is re onk Seamless 
shield is the only dress shield 
which protects the a 
ments as well as the 
Ladies can avoid the  -¥. ‘of 4 
sewing in the ordinary shields 
which are constantly zipping 
outand save money 
ing one pair of our 8 telds i 
for all their dresses. To 
worn next the undervest, on 
keeping corset and corset cover 
sweet and clean. The onl 
fect Dress Shield made. I 

ry Goods Dealer does not 
| our Shields, send 35c 
ple faa ee All sizes; - A measure 5 

er arm andover shoulder. Patented May 20, 1890. 


SIGSBEE MANUFACTURING CO., Ayer, Mass. 














TRADE MARE. 





The Braid that is known the 
world around. 


ICE CREAM AT HOME! 


Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple Motion 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Is the only Freezer in the 
world having three sepa- 
rate, distinct potions, 
consequently will freeze 
quicker, with less ice and 
produce a smoother, finer- 
grained cream than guy 
other Freezer known. Ha 
covered gearin , tinned 
ge - e iron beaters, 

ull-size, 





waterpooot tub. 
“FROZEN DAINTIES” 


A book of choice receipts for 
at | ie Cream, Sherbet, Water Ices, etc., 








acked with each 
reezer, or mailed free upon applicat: on to 


| White Mountain Freezer Co., 142 Hollis St., Nashua, N. H. 











NO DINNER 


is Sompletey without Soup. 


US Armour’s Beet E Extract, 


{ Youcan make delicious pegee Soe 
persons at a total cost cts. 


Armour’ 3 Extract, 







| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


) thereforetne Moat Ee 
a Sale by Druggists and 


aes | the Goes Medal, 
Paris, 1 


= THE MONTAUK 
CAMERA 


Price, complete, covered 
in Seal Leather, $25.00. 











ae 6: x - x0. 
asant pastime for all. Unequalled for instap 
tanedus photograph: ’. Views, 


rtraits, groups, build 
ings. Send for Montauk Pamp! Fret. 


\c. CENNERT, Manufacturer, 


No. 56 East 10th Street, New York. 











